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How a yoim^ nian just out of the University 
becomes secretary to a Congressman in 
Washington and gets involved in the toils 
of the Un-American Activities Committee is 
the theme of this satirical comedy In which 
for once McCarthyism is not denounced, hut 
laughed at. 
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The sleep of reason produces monster's. 
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AT home in his own world he walked casually 
xV across the mottled campus \^^h ^loma in hand, 
his robe swinging like a bell. The satisfied parents of 
other boys strolled slowly ^lown the shaded walks, 
Ijroud to think it was their money had shored up these 
ai ademic turns agi^nst the wash of time and illitisacy. 
Fathers mumbled in loud voices. 

As he app!:()%ched his rooms and the^ remembered 
sonorities o^ commencement speakers grew dim, he 
indulged himself in morbidity — ^visions of a dry old 
age, omnipresent death: those banal ideas that a^e 
the result of too much readmg in seventeenth-century 
poetry, a species of liteiaturc which destroys the 
vigour of our youjig men, but endows them with a 
curious passion. They had rather be seduced than be 
deadH&^r example, and seem tr feel that honour, like 
a ukelele, has no place in a love affair. 

Climbing the dark stairs to liis rooms, thinking of 
worms, the idea of departure intruded. There was a 
train he had to make, having promised his father he 
would arrive on a certain day. He sighed at the head 
of the stairs, a little frightened now at thethou|;ht 
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of going out into the world that would be, he was 
sure, less comfortable than any he had knoWi before. 
He wa^a familiar of two worlds: horn? and college; 
both had been such pleasant «^laces. Now he had to 
enter that fantastic world whose centre was the 
weekly pay- cheque, and he approached it like a 
doubting missionary arriving on the pagan isle. 

His rooms had already the bleak, deserted look: 
angular dusty ghosts of prints on the walls, an open 
suitcase on a chair. Tt was ready for the next occupant; 
some bright-faced youth, he thought sadly, already old. 
He rubbed his mouth wijh tlic back of his hand. It was 
those damned worms, lie decided he really ought to 
thxqy of 1 imcrson occasionally. , 

He placed the diploma carefully, with a heart- 
breaking, boyish attempt at neatn/'ss' among the 
p) jamas and shirts that cluttered the suitcase. He went 
to the window for one linal look at tlic familiar scene 
Below. I'he green lawns were pocked with people in 
light-coloured clothing. The old trees that grudgingly 
went green each spring placed their amot'ba-shaped 
shadows on the grass and walks.^ The trees, like the 
ideas of many of his professors, were reties of Colonial 
times. At his twenty-fifth class reunion, he th^'ught, 
he would have come to admire both. 

Reaction and false teeth were the sure signs of 
senility, he decided, fastemng his suitcase. When he 
left his rooms, he could not bear to close the door; 
neither did he want to leave it open for any eyes to 
seft; likt a liberal diplomat, he pulled it half shut;. 
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There w^s a line of young men with the rented 
academic^ robes over their arms, waiting to turn them 
in "at the office. The show was over. He put the suit- 
case in a corner and took Jiis place, listened to his 
contemporaries speaking with fervid distaste of the 
businesses they were now to go itito. They all had 
fathers wlio w^erc taking them in and they were all to 
start at the bottom, as their fathvTs had before them. 
It was tradition: three months in the mill before 
entering the office. 

Harrison Forbes had already purchased a lunch- 
pail. ‘‘Black and without friHs,” he said, cutting the 
aij^with a straight stroke of lus hand to show the clean 
lines c)f It, ‘^\nd tK« Oxfoid Press cdition*of HopShs’ 
poems fits perfectl\ yp the l>ottom, under the sandwich 
compartment.^' 

Harry Lister said, “It’s ail very well for you guys, 
and 1 am consumed with envy at the thought of yoij 
entering those oHices reeking with that air of tradition 
only two generations ran give to a place. But give a 
thought to my plight, i^addy is a doctor.” 

“^o qucstioji abo^it it. It’s tough when you come 
from a professional family,” 

arc you going to do, Harry?” 

“Daddy wants me to conje into the office and handle 
the business end of things for him. But I don’t 
•know that I’m cut out for it. You cither have 
to be Machiavellian or brash when dealing with 
doctors — split fees and all that- -and I’m Qpithej:. 
Daddy also has a seat on the stock exchange, and 
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he’s offefed me that. But I don’t know.^ It’s such a 
ragtail^ind of thing. Anyone can get one wI/d has the 
money. 

Harry turned in the iiobe and stuffed the receipt 
in his pocket. His friends were waiting for him at the 
door with sympathetic faces. 

‘‘Have you thought of staying on, Harry, and going 
through ihe medical school?” 

“What about that, Harry? Why not become a 
doctor?” 

“No, no,” Harry said, screwing up lu^ face with 
distaste. “I don’t want a business career.” 

Well, it’s better than nothing, Harry’s^friends sgid 
as^ey departed; and Harry had to admit that it 
almost was. 

Evans rid of the cap and go’V'n, and with the 
receipt in one hand and the suitcase in* the other he 
jvalked quickjy across the campus. When he came 
to the great wrought-iron gate he slowed his pace. 
Then, squaring his shoulders, he walked through and 
out on to the sidewalk of the town. It was the un- 
pleasant world he had been thinking aljout, rough and 
pushing. 

Good Humour men careened carelessly-^ around 
ccr/ners. Whistles blew, Thgrc were clocks everywhere. 
At the taxi stand he took the first cab and went 
directly to the railroad station, where he checked his 
suitcase and confirmed his reservation. He did not 
tjust tiie railroads; it was a lack of confidence he had 
learned from his father, who owned coal-mmes. 
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A yoTing , woman who seemed to be efficieilt assured 
him that^Koo^ 8, Car 212 , was indeed his. went 
awiy dissatisfied, saying to liimself: Wc will see about 
that. He had a sudden visi«>n of his children, years 
hence, sa 3 dng; Father never did like the railroads. 

With the suitcase safely deposited and the brass 
check in his pocket he was able to relax and walk 
slowly through the city’s narrow streets. He walked 
toward a certain hotel, where, he knew, his particular 
circle of friends would be waiting for»hini. He liked 
that hotel:, it had sinks with marble tops, and Henrj' 
James had slept there. 

JjThen h^entcred the bar Harlow Williston 'said, 
‘‘Ah, here’s Evans Howells, that odd Welshman f!T)m 
Sewickley, Pennsylv^a. Sit down, Evans Howells. 
I always use yoMir name, Evans 1 lowcllsp to test my 
degree of dnihkenness. At prep, school I had a room- 
mate who had a girl in New York whose tclcphong 
exchange was Schuyler somctliing-or-othcr. He knew 
that if he could say Schuyler to the operator he would be 
able to speak decently to -.er luothei. i lis girl’s mother, 
that is. I don’f behave 1 have to tell anyone here 
present that the operator’s mother was of little interest 
to'my Toom-mate. 1 had the piior claim.” Harlow 
smiled wistfully, remembering the operator’s mothtr. 
'^She was a rum sort. We were awdully close for a 
while.” 

“I think I speak for all of us,” Evans said, including 
his friends in a glance, “when I say that we feel as 
we’ve known her for years.” 
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**SJie M^as a part of our growing up,” 5am Palfrey 
«aid inHs doleful voice, nodding sadly. 

The;^ drank to her. No one smiled. They were 
always very serious when they joked, considering it a 
necessary imbalance. 

^7 think,” said William Palgrave, ‘7 think that for 
the sake of Evans, who has only just arrived, and the 
bleak future, which we must all soon face, that 
another drink ought to perhaps be ordered.” 

^^Admirable^ Admirable,” they said; it was one of 
their favourite words, having found it. in Henry 
James. 

“Scotch,” they said, literature having made tl^m 
Afigiophiles. 

“The future,” Palfrey said, bijt not as a toast; he 
was givingta name to a vague feeding of fear and 
discontent they all shared. “And when ’5hall we four 
:^eet again ? Who knows but what two months from 
now I may not be chief librarian at an Information 
Centre in Malaya, or turning up mysteriously on the 
docks at Penang Prabang with an attachc-case and the 
constipated look of a young njon sfuffed with.rtop 
secrets.” 

“We all hope you will be happy in public^servite, 
Sam, You have the good fortune, after all, to be 
entering a department of government that puts 
tradition before efliciency.” 

“Father says that State Department will do little 
for my virtue, but that there is no more comfortable 
way to live abroad than at taxpayers^ expenseJ^’ Sam 
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Palfrey^s voice was <^eep and mournful. “Mclthe^ears 
I shall tfe inYolved in scandal, but I think was 
re^ssutcff when I insisted that I shall take a Mautiful 
Eurasian for mistress and #iot the second secretary 
of the legation.’* 

*‘Your mother expresses the fears of all of us, Sam. 
Now that our soit is back in power, scandal does 
seem inevitable.” 

‘"We do seen to have that wonderful ability to 
amuse the masses during times of distr^'^s and national 
failure. Oux motto is: The sKkshow is more important 
than the main event.” 

“What if the main event ?” 

“We never know,” Evans said. “We never kn5w.” 
And he drained hi% glass, placing it with what he 
hoped was syml^ilical emptiness on the bar. 

The)/ left tiiat place and then walked djscon<?olately 
to the railroad station, unwilling to admit to thenv 
selves that it was for the last time. 

The silence was a block long. Then Palgravc spoke: 
“Father has taken out a subscription to V'orttme for me. 
It appears to bf a n^gazine for intellectual business- 
men. They sent me notice of t' ^ gift in an artfully 
design^}, sealed envelope. There was an article on 
company wives. 1 wrote Father a letter about it in a 
tone of high moral outrage.” 

• “What did he say, Palgrave?” They liked his name; 
it gave every conversation tone. 

“He said J couldn’t possibly hav^^ read it.” 

“Had you?” 
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Ther took seats in the club car and^drai^ic Scotch 
whisky all the way to New York. There were some 
other boys from their glass, but they were singing 
school songs with the girls from Radcliffe, and 
Evans and his friends pretended not to know them. 
Evans noticed that Sarah Hennaberry, whom he had 
met at a Christmas dance in Pittsburgh, was among 
them. She smiled a greeting to him, but out of loyalty 
to his friends ic did no more than nod. 

At Grand Central they separated, declaring 
devotion, promising to write from East Orange, 
Kuala Lumpur, and other less exotic places. ^j;iey 
especially worried about Sam Palfrey and 
advised him that going into the State Department 
was no reason for gettmg himself involved in politics. 

“Stay clear of //;^/,’’ Palgrave said. 

“Let come what may come,” Palfrey answered, and 
walked directly through a door clearly marked 
Ladies, 

They waited a moment longer, but when he did 
not come out they said theii^ last ^goodbyes , and 
Evans ran for his train. He had ten minutes, but was 
certain his car would be a mile away at the very head 
of* the train. It was. His suitcase had become very 
heavj^ by the time he got there. Sarah Hennaberry' 
waved to him from the window of her room, and this 
time he smiled. 

, She had the compartment next to his. “Hullo, 
Evans,” she said, in her husky Radcliffe way. “Park 
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your luggage and come visit. We coul4 dijcuss 
transcencientaUsm, if you like.” 

Evans ijowld with the gallantry he had onl^ when 
drunk. “It was my sp^al field of enquiry,” he said, 
always one to use an archaic word where none 
would do. 

She helped him put his suitcase on tlie rack. 
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H r woke earlj and, ha\ing a \oung man’s hardi- 
ness, had neither headache nor regrets. He put 
Ins hands uncUr his head and uhistled the remarkable 
melody from ]J Amor Brujo. Jt troubled hini that any 
piece of modern music should have a melody . Coming 
ol age, he was hagridden vith such suspicions ^s. 
Sii^nb(rg mtfhi not be alV 

'Jhc splintered coal towns figshed j^ast the com- 
partment’s •streaked window. He relit ctccl that in 
only twelve hours he had travelled the* route it had 
taken two gillie wit ions to cross, for Ins grandfather 
had armed from Wales in the port of Boste^n, worked 
in tliese mine s he was now passing, and soon he w^ld 
be. in Sewieklcy, in the vast mansiem his father jaad 
built. 

haiah He.anabcrry rapped on the othei side of the 
wall behind his head He answcied with ihiee-laiocsks, 
signifying- lam line, 

(-)h. It’s a lono- wa} from the darh-but-elean cottage: 
in W ales^ he thought, dies sing lumself. 

Ills suitcase was still in Sarah’s compartment and 
he put on jesterdaj’s underwear without a qualm, 
for the }oung are alwajs clean. 
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He went to Sarah^s room when he wasj dressed 
and washed, took down his suitcase and fouiyi his 
toothbrusli. sirah, in a simple back- and sle^eless 
gingham dress, sat on fhe rumpled bed and watched 
him brush his teeth. 

‘TIerc, let me/' she said when he had finished. 
She took the toothbrush and packed it for him, 
wrapping it in a piece of tissue paper, to show what 
a woman she was. 

tic smiled, appreciative of her skills. “Admirable,’^ 
he wliispcred, ''admirable.'’ 

‘'Underneath it all, Hvans,^you have a hard core 
of sweetness.” 

*TfncIefflffith all* wliat ?” 

* “Why can't you just smile knowingly and accept it, 
Evans, as any tfe^ent young man would in j’^our place? 
Why in helly:lo you want to go around taking the 
cryptic out of ever) thing?” 

“All right. No need to be surly.” 

“Hell, Evans,” she 'apologized, her voice terribly 
husky and sad. “It’s just that old posi and tristus 
feeling.” 

sounds like a firm of accountants,” he said sadly. 
Thic hour — it was -eix-thirty in the morning — and the 
conversation made him feel wan. He sat dowm wanly 

a chair covered in that bristly fabric railroads so 
admire. 

They smoked cigarettes, not speaking, filling the 
small room with smoke, until the train began to slow 
for the stop and the cheerful suburbs gave way to thfi 
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slurps thit looked as though they had leen cried over 
.for centuries. 

^^Dori't feel bad, Sarah,** he said to <fheer her. 
“Before you know it, it will be September again and 
you can leave home for another year at school.** 

“Oh, Evans,** she said, close to tears, “vacations 
arc the worst of all.** 

He sat down beside her on the bed and took her 
in his arms, comforting hcx. “Still, it*s better than no 
vacation at all. It iUcans that it will one day be over 
and there’s somctliing real to go back to. I won’t be 
having any more vacatipns. Last summer was the last 
for me.” 

.“Poor Evans. Before )ou know it you a be taking 
the cliildrcn to (he mountains and ‘No* for an answer 
from your complacent wife.” 

He did not deii) it. He faced his tragic middle age 
with the same seventeenth-century stoicism that he 
Had for his dry old age and tJie death that would 
un joint him. 

“Home is all right for a httlc wdiile. It’s always so 
w^ell dusted,” hAans said. 

Sarah tided her tears. She had to admit that was 
true. Evans went back to his bristly chair when the 
porter knocked and came in for their suitcases. 

At the entrance of the drab station they said good- 
bye. “Phone me some time, Evans.” Her voice was 
very deep after the tears. “You’ll find it under Inland 
Coal Corp. The home phone.” 

Evans watched her as she walked off behind her 
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father’s chanfflur, then turned and followed his to the 
long black ca| that glistened in the sun. It gliyened,. 
he • thouglit, in a sombre, dark way; the our was 
Hnglish and English c^s arejievcr shiny. 

Everything his father bought, from his underwear 
out, was English. It was the result of a trip to the 
home country he had made as a youth; the life and 
manner of the countr\^ squire had convinced him that 
tliis was indeed civiliy^ation, and everytliing else a 
more or less inexact copy. 

When the car pulled up at the house, which was his 
father’s memory of a Scottish castle recollected in 
Pittgijjjjgl^cars later, Evans saw the old man pacing 
on the stone stcps/switcliing his unpobshed boots fiikh 
an artiiicially aged riing crop. He wore a red flannel 
waistcoat and*a g'cry dirty loiec-lcngth riyncf)at with 
the belt unfanencd and trailing at his sides. 

“There you arc,” his lather said, “there you are. 
b» )y.” 

They shook hands and stood together on the 
enormous stone platform which w^as the toj) step. 
Ev^s sarveyej:! thc^ xolbng, terribly green lawn. 
VCliere die moat should be, he thought. “The grounds 
ard looking awfully well, sir,” l^e said, humouring his 
father, and wishing he dared to add somcllung aboyt 
watching out for the poachers. But he W'as never sure 
jusMjpw far his father was willing to go, whether he 
w^as mcJBeJy harmlessly Anglopliiliac or quite, quite 
mad. 

“Wqjl, and how are things up at Harvard, Evans 
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he 5^ske4 squeezing his son’s arm witl* a manly grip, 
finished there. Father, you kno'^*^. Graduated.” 

“D^ar boy, I know very well you’ve finisl^cd there.” 

"^When you did not yome to the graduation exer- 
cises, I thought it might be that you had forgotten.” 

""No, no.” He slapped Ils boot with the prematurely 
aged crop. ‘"Of course, if your mother had been aUve 
I’d have brought her up for the thing. But it’s no good 
a man’s being sentimental, what, boy?” 

""Quite rigirt. Father. Commencement was a dull 
affair in any case.” 

“I should jolly well k.^pc so, 1-ivans. Education has 
deteriorated quite enough without making thfifc^'^'tc- 
n1t*)hies excirhi^, 1 should like to know where we would 
be if that ever happened.” 

Mr. Howells led his son to the suxall dining-room. 
At the buffet a butler uncf>vcrcd tlie dhhes and they 
^made their selection. His father chose kippers, but 
Evans bad tw > frjcd eggs. 

After his second aip of tea, Mr, Howells brushed 
his moustache with the side of his hand and lit^cjlgar. 
Leaning back in liis chair in Edwaidi.m case, lie*hlcw 
grey sincd^c into the beams of sunlight tJiat flooded 
the cast wind<nvs. 

« "‘Well, ]>ans, have you been thinking about what 
j'ou’re going to do now that you're down from 
Harvard?” 

""I have only just got here. Father.” 

^ “1 wish you wouldn't talk like a heroine in a book 
bv what’s-her-name, Evans.” 
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He meant Austen, Evans thought, *and ^was 
shocked into sj^encc. He never knew that his father had 
read a bo<iik. It was probably what he did alon* in his 
room at night, not wanfmg tc^set a bad example for his 
son. 


“I have been giving it some thought, Evans,** his 
father announced, pausing to rehghl Iiis cigar. *1 
have given it considerable thought. Your brother 
Harry is in law and your^rotlicr Arthur is a major 
in the Air horce. Now, I asketl n^scli^ where could 
w’C put livans that would be of most use to the 
family? The answer -don*t ^'ou see it, bo^ ? — ^is so 
obvjjujjsas to seem foreordained: poVuics^ dear boy. 
You shall ^ into poUticsy 

“But, bather,** b.yan^ cried, “1 have too much 
character fur 

“Your mother w^anted you to go into the clei^, 
but there’s no future in that field,’* Mr. Howells said^ 
ignoring for the moment livans^ cry. “IVditics is the 
best place these days for keeping one’s hand on the 
wheel and bringing influence to bear. Besides, you 
should, of coiy:se, l^vc to go into the Protestant 
clergy and no one seems to trust them an} moie; 
thepyVe become more political tiian the politicians.*’ 

“I ha\c no leaiungs toward the cleig}, either.’* 
Evans said. “I thought I might rest for a few months 


and then write a thin ninctcen-^entyieh novel about 
adultery in the suburbs.” fyTL. C 3r^ 

“I trust you will not bring n oiu und^your own 
name. .You might write a good one and it would 


yi^h novel about 


"vour own 
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damage your reputation in any field i/ou chose for 
■the r^t of your life.” 

‘‘Yon arc quite right about that, Fathef,” Evans 
said, without the air of surprise that usually attaches 
to such a statement. had planned to bring it out 
under a pseudonym, some violently Southern name 
to ensure a respectful reading.” 

“It is clear you will do well in politics, boy. I was 
not mistaken. As to character: it was precisely because 
of your chara^*.tcr tliat 1 consider }ou to be so well 
fitted. We "lories ha%c always preferred cliaracicr to 
brains.” - 

“There seems to have l>ccn a terrible faJHi&ip ofl’ 
oPifoth those qualities within our parly. Father.” 

“Yes, yes,” Mr. Howells sighed. “Twenty years 
of inaction,! XX^chc atrophied, boy. What\s needed is 
young blood. Young blood. Starry-eyed material- 
ists. Uncorruptible know-nothings. That’s what’s 
needed.” 

h\aus was silent. 

“Look here, boy. Tve arranged for )ou to be 
secretary to Congressman Hi^vcrford. He is ,mv 
Congressman. He hasn't much kmger to go, and when 
he has dcpaitcd from the arena you can sUp in. Yoti’ll 
h^vc had years of invaluable experience by then. You 
will have learned all the parliamentary dodges and the 
first name of every reporter and lobbyist in Wasliing- 
ton. My boy, you would be able to run on a platform 
of YoutA and hxperienceJ*^ 

“I don’t know what to say. Father, It does sound 
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like an unbea^ble combination. Youth and Experi- 
ence. It is of (fourse the hearths desire of all of vs/" 
"Goodi That’s settled then. Spend next week here, 
have yourself a good rest, regaperate from the rigours 
of the academy, and on the Monday you’ll be off for 
Washington and a life of glorious service.” 

Mr. Howells rose and went to the sideboard, 
returning to the tabic with a bottle of brandy. He 
poured two small glasses and, raising his to Evans, 
said, ‘‘Here’s to the past.” 

He sat down and the smile of satisfaction slowly 
faded from his face. “Pity yo«’ll miss the dog show,” 
h(i 



I N the bright summer sunlight, Washington affronted 
his eyes; it blared out its white federalism in 
marble columns and pilasters, and flung out a chal- 
lenge to the birds whiAi had obviously been readily 
accepted. When he stepped out of the 
railroad station he shielded his eyes with his hand 
like a traveller on the prairies,# and s^nng Shenandoah 
as he foll(/*ved his porter’s broad Kick to the taxis 
that waitctl with what seemed to hinf a peculiarly 
^Southern indolence; they leaned toward the kerb to 
make the passenger’s entrance easier. Ob Shenandoah^ 
J love your daughter ^ he sang, full of Scotch whisky 
and Jeffersonian principles. He even pronounced it 
Shennj-dore^ having decided that now l\t was in 
he was going to be homespun. 

He gave the driver an address cm a street whbse 
name was merely a letter. It embarrassed him a little, 
like asking a waiter for a Bloody Mary. He wishefl 
the city fathers had not been in such haste and had 
given the streets full names; as it was, it gave the 
impression of temporariness, which is nothing a 
capital city should have. 
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The room <m J Street had been taken for him by 
Congressman liaverford’s wife, who was appa^-ently. 
prepared to treat him Uke a favourite nephew.* Evans 
was pleased at sight of the h(|Lise. Probably in reaction 
to the rigid architecture of the Government buildings, 
the rooming-house sagged gracefully and spread 
Itself with a rich planlessness. 

As he stepped on to the porch the door opened 
and Mrs. Rambler, the limcftadj", welcomed him in with 
almost masculine gallantn, a quality #>ften acliieved 
by Southern laches in th(‘ir late middle age. ^‘Slep in 
to my parlour, Mr. i [owclls,tand we will take care of 
a formalities.’^ 

What she wauled was the rent, a month in advafti^; 
but she exacted xt jyith such grace that when she 
handed livans the receipt he felt he liacl received a 
gift of quite^opecial quality, something he had always 
wanted. 

'"Mrs. Haverford came and inspected your rooms m 
person,” she said, heaving her wide bod> up the stairs; 
he followed behind, struggling with liis suitcases. "A 
^cVyyrming lady# absokuely charming, ishe sat on the 
edge of the bed and bounced il a little just like she’s 
bdtpi living in furnished room all her life, which I 
know she hasn’t, because I read in Diew Pearson’s 
Vhere she comes from one of Pennsylvania’s first- 
families.” 

It was a well-lighted room; one wall of it was 
almost entirely taken up wjth three wide windows. 
He noticed happily tlie fake, wide-topped French 
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Provincial desk and promised himself l|s would spend 
. the qyiet evenings there, writing his sparkling novels. 
He thought of Disraeli ancl^ regretted therqp were no 
more canals to be built^ But perhaps he could think 
of one. He would buy an atlas first thing. 

You’ll find your fclliw roomers to be very 
friendly,” Mrs. Rambler assured him. “You are all 
linked by a cc^mmon bond: every person in this house 
is in Government. Even 1 , during the time of the 
recent war, w^s in* the service; I worked in the Lost 
and Found Department at the Pentagon.” 

“That must have been interesting work, Mrs. 
Rambler. Right in the thick of things, ” 

Rambler agreed. “Oh, sir, there were days, 
such as the time I recovered a l^st swagger-stick for 
a getieral ^h^ must forever be naiijcfess, that 1 felt 
like Mollic Pitcher.” 

“Who would not ?” Ivv^ans demanded. 

Mrs. Rambler was silent, a look of demented 
reminiscence in her yes, thinking of her days of glorv’, 
the war years vhen every woman under fifty-five is 
young. She thought of ("orp^^ral l^lacClellan, the 
dashing typist from Section Four, who waited for her 
ill his highly- polished “jump” boots every evenkig 
at 5.30; until he was discharged and returned to his 
terrible wife, who would not give him a divorce, in 
Wasau, Wisconsin. 

Evans imsnappcd his suitcase and broke the spell. 
Mrs. Rambler sighed. She reached into her apron 
pocket for a handkerchief and found the envelope. “I 
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clear forgot, Ml, Howells.” She gave him the crumpled 
letter. "‘Mrs. Haverford left this note for yon. It’s, 
an invitation for dini^r to-night at their hcRise in 
Georgetown. A charming plage. I saw colour photos of 
it in a ladies’ maga7ine. It is said to be haunted by the 
ghost of Dolly Madison or somebody like that. Maybe 
It was the Burr girl. At any rate, it is rich with lustory, 
as the magazine writer said. Mrs. erford’s favc^unte 
recipe is Barbecued Sparc-nbs,” 

Ah yes, Evans thought ; she is being Vomespun too. 
I’hc clever woman. 

When Evans began to unbutton his shirt, Mrs. 
Riy^airifijgjcluctantly withdrew, fearing slu‘ did not 
know the boy well enough to sta). She told hinf he 
must fee] free to sto^j into licr little parlour any time; 
there was always^a drop of cheer to be hac^ 

Evans bathed in a lugli, ancient batlitub that was 
lluted and curled like Cleopatra’s barge; the watej 
was tepid and slightly rusty, but he did not mind. 
He saw himself on the senate floor, bis aim raised in 
the oratorical gesture of late Roman sculpture. A 
vlj/te-maned s^jnator# with a ’^tring tie whispered 
audibly, ""Here is a brilliant young man; he is another 
Biflrke.” fic got out of the tub and wrapped himself 
in a white towel, dtaping it about himscU like a toga, 
booking at his face in the mirror, he decided he would 
father liave his hair than be an elder statesman. 

He plaiuied to spend mid-aftemooa in an air- 
conditioned movie and late afternoon in an air- 
conditioned bar. He hoped he would be able to find 
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some dim, congenial place where the blender would 
xemember his name and drink. It was fche first thing 
to do when one arrived in a strange city. 

His plans were interrijpted \>y the arrival of Miss 
Ann Derringer, a young lady who lived in the next 
room. She had a vast crop of honey-coloured hair 
that in the dim corridor made her look like a torch 
someone had left at the door to Hght his way. 

‘^Welcome to the House of Usher,” she said, 
smiling kindl 5 %oti fdm. 

He stood back from the door and she entered. 

“I heard you bathings and, knowing these rooms 
had been vacant for two weeks, teah/cdmjia^jijw 
nt4gliboiir had arrived.” She spoke with That slight 
Southern accent characterless J^ortlicrners acquire 
after a year^in Washington. It is a kin3 of protective 
colouration they absorb, apparently fcclkig that false 
roots are better than no roots at all. 

“I’m sorry 1 cannot offer you a drink,” Kvans said, 
having already acquired a knowledge of what was 
expected of liim, socially, in Washington. 

“We’ll soon take care of that,i’ she ^aid'^maternajlv, 
and, going to her room, she returned with a^^bottlc 
and two glasses. He heard her clinking cheerfully 
dywn the corridor like an ancient Chinese princess. 

“Here we arc, honey. All cheer.” 

“Bravo!” he said, taking her at her word. 

She stopped smilmg. “Good heavens! You know, 
when I first saw you I was sure you were down here 
to join the F.B.L I mean, you look so well-washed, 
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yoxir hair is cf>mbed so neatly; you have their look 
of youthful ilfallibility. But now that youVe said. 
•‘Bfavo’ — ^^vell, you obviously can’t be here for the 
F.B.l. But don’t tell me no^y. I want to guess.” She 
studied him carefully; her gaze was scarcliing. “You’re 
an intellectual — only eggheads say things like ‘Bravo’ 
in this day and age — and you‘ve got a job here with 
the Government — so you must be either a physicist 
or an economist. Thcy’/e the only brainy people 
aroimd. An}"way, you’re too clear’-cut to be a physi- 
cist, so )"ou must be an economist. I suppose you could 
be a physicist — but no, they 'vll have such a hang-dog 
^ economist. Am I right ?” 

• “Wrong,” he said, handing her a glass of whfelfy. 
“I am secretary to C(^ngrcssman Haxerford.” 

She raised her* cj ebrows. “Well, belter, and better, 
honey. Yom can really go places tlierc. He’s on 
Mugonniglc’s Committee.” 

“Oh? Which ("ommittco is tJiat?” And when she 
looked startled he explained that he had been cut off 
from the main stream of things for the past four years. 

^^‘Been sick, ^uh? yms’U fix up, honey. Drink 
Tiearty.” She downed her drink with wdiat Evans 
consic^red admirable skill. 

“Socko!” she said. fLater. Evans discovered th^t 
Miss Derringer was a graduate of Bennington, a fact 
that for good and obvious reasons she was keeping 
secret.) 

“You know, neighbour, you could fix up this room 
real ni^e.” She looked around, nodding, giving it the 
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measuring look of the amateur intiior decorator. 
**Last chap wasn’t here long enougl* to do much 
with it.” 

**What happened to him?” 

“Fired.” She snapped her fingers. “Security risk.” 

.“Stealing documents, I suppose?” Evans enquired 
in his old-fashioned way. 

“You must have been sick/’ Miss Derringer said 
with what Evans considered an excessive solitude. 
“I’ll try to explain* it to you, honey. Did you ever go 
to college?” she asked hesitantly, as one would ask 
after the health of ot?e’s neighbour if one were 
living in a plague town. 

^lYc-cs,” he admitted suspiciously. 

“Well, that’ll make you sus^ject right off, honey. 
Just don’t/ct them catch you tliinkjng!” She paused 
a moment to impress him with the importance of this 
advice. “What college you go to ?” 

“Har\-ard.’^ 

She pursed her lips. “Honey, maybe you ought 
just better forget about fixing up this little old room. 
This last chap who had it wasij’t a college man him- 
self, but he had a second cousin at Chicamauga State 
Teachers’ College who was President of the Hegel 
i^lub. Let me tell you something, honey — he was 
dropped fast. And he wasn’t even a hold-over from the 
last administration!” 

Evans sat down in an unmodernized Morris chair. 
“I feel like a hold-over from the Grover Cleveland 
administration,” he said. 
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Ann Derrin^r arranged herself on the arm of the 
chair and smocjched back his dark hair. ‘^You know, 
yoi^re one lucky boy to have met me. I know rqy way 
around this town. You heed a^uardian. Now the first- 
thing you have to do is write a Definition of Com- 
munism. Better still, write a Definilion of American- 
ism — nobody’s done that yet. Then your Congressman 
can circulate it around the Hill. That's enough for a 
start. Sometimes its enouglf for an entire career.” 

She put her head on his shouWer. ^Tf only you 
hadn’t gone to Harvard,” she lamented, “Still,” 
she said, her face brightening,^“it’s belter than Yale. 
The l^st State Department was nearly all Yale, you 
kjjow.” 

“ Evans poured another drink witliout dislodging lict 
head from its ^a^e on his shoulder, lie brushed her 
forehead with his lips and asked, “Is it true. Miss 
Derringer, that in this city there is a frightful im- 
balance of the sexes — ^ten women to ev^ery man or 
something like that ?” ' 

“It’s the most god-awful imbalance you’ve ever 
seen,” Miss Derrimrer said, and slid off the arm of the 
cnair to his lap. 
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T he Haverford home in Georgetown was, like 
the other houses al<fng the street, an elegant 
brick box. AU the^gardens blossomed richly, attesting 
to the impassioned efforts of club-womcn married to 
busy men. Standing on the narrow brick steps he 
pulled the bell-handle and heard, just the ot her side 
i^4he door, rhe flat ring of an antique bell.' 

Turning from the door, he noticed that tlie street ' 
lights were replicas of old gas* lampt. It made him 
feel like poor Oliver Twist. This was, Ijp admitted to 
himself, a rather strenuous imaginative exercise. 
The door was opened by a maid in regulation dress; 
he had been led to expect more, but secretly had 
resisted it. He was shown in — ^the foyer was two 
short steps in length — ^to a scjuarc li\ing-room that 
Mrs. Haverford accurately describee? as cosj. FreTilSc* 
doors, as in second-rate plays, gape- on to a tiny tcrjace 
where a white iron table that seemed to be made of 
lace sat alone and in a kind of splendour the rest of 
the house lacked. The furniture, American antique,s, 
was held together by a gleaming coat of bce’s-wax 
and a uniform failure of taste. It seemed to Evans a 
mass of knots and pineapples. 
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The Congrel^sman, with a folded newspaper in 
his hand, rose to greet Evans. Mr. Haverford was a 
«mall man^with a pink face. If he had ever had aviy dis- 
tinguishing physical charact^istics, he had managed 
to remove them by sheer force of will; he believed 
that safety and success lay in mediocrity. Haverford 
had the look of a man of whom it is said that he has 
never done a day’s work in his life. And, indeed. 
Congressman Haverford Had not. He was also the 
kind of man of whom lus friends sa)^; ^‘Well, he’s 
nobody’s fool.” By this they mean that while it’s true 
he’s an ass and incredibly stupid, he is jet si'mchow 
endowed with a certain shrewdness, a quality iisnally 
assigned to unlettered peasants. 

‘^Welcome to your Nation’s Capital, Evans. Wel- 
come.” These Haverford’s lirst vords, and such 
was tlie maia’s lack of refinement that he failed to 
smile, Evans v^as quick to notice, wlule uttering them. 

‘‘Your charming city , . Evans mumbled, some- 
thing he had with practice learned to do. 

“And may I present my wife, the power behind the 
throne in a manner of^speaking ?” 

Mrs. Haverford, too reahstic to deny what was so 
obviously true, merely extendec her hand and smiled 
on Evans. She hoped that he had found his roonj 
siatisfactorv ? He could not thank her enough. 

* “Trust Margaret,” the Congressman said. He always 
chose the easier path. 

Mrs. Haverford, though onh in her late tliirtics, 
practised the settled splendour ot a matron. Evans 
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tried to imagine her bouncing on his bed in Mrs. 
Rambler’s house, but could not. Margaret Haverford 
had dfirk brown hair that she wore to her shoulders^ 
just as she had twenty years ago at Bryn Mawr; and 
when she rose and walked to the dining-room it 
was with the long, loose-legged stride of a girl 
leading the procession on Greek Games Day. Margaret 
was what other women called handsome, when they 
were being generous. Evai^xs, who had a boy’s admir- 
ation for big womSn, only thought that he would like 
to wrestle with her. And be defeated. He saw himself 
being carried off on her shoulder; he smiled as he 
'watched his unavailing struggle. 

• They served a sea-food dinner. Kvans was not 
surprised. He had Jong noticed that inlanders had a 
pecuhar snobbery about sea-food, lo be knowing 
about fish is, with them, a sign of status 

From the dining-ioom windows they could see 
into the garden of the house next door. 'Jhcre, two 
men were illuminated by the light of the fire in a 
barbecue pit. 

‘‘Wonder what they’t-e cooking up now,” the 
Congressman muttered. 

“Those aic the Ainttey brothers,” Mrs. Haverford 
explained to Evans. 

“Oh yes, the twins. I read their column yesterday. 
It left me with a mental picture of them, dressed in 
Edwardian clothes, walking brisldy down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, talking to each other in code.” 

“They are dangejrous men, Evans,” Haverford 
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counselled. “They have revealed more State seciets 
in their coluimis than the whole Conspiracy com- 
bined. Wh^, they were the first to report facts About 
The Bomb!” 

“I can’t beat them,” Margaret Haverfotd said. “I 
understand they come from a good enough Boston 
family — of course. New England isn’t what it was; 
indeed, I do not see how it could ever have been 
what it was — ^but those twcf boys. Lamed and Procter 
Aintrey, have associated thcmselvfis with the Worst 
Elements. They have consistently criticized John’s 
Committee . . .” 

Jphn snorted over his shrimp. 

“. . . they arc constantly harping on tliis due proiex 
business, which is just some New Deal Nonsense 
they’ve picked up somewhere. . .” 

“Oh 1 donit object to due process. As a matter of 
fact, I behevc 1 am on record as being in favour of it,”^ 
Haverford said, and he leaned forward to impress this 
on Evans, “as long as it's used wisely. But it's gotten so 
that every spy, clergyman, and professor tliinks it’s 
his ri^t. 1 nave^lways maintained that democracy is 
indivisible, but you have to be pretty danrn’ careful 
who you’re going to share it Wiih.” 

Evans refiUed Matgarct’s wine glass, and his own.^ 
Hg did this noany times during the course of the meal 
in a vain attempt to build a solid wall between himself 
and the Congressman’s oppressive stupiility. During 
coffee, which was ground fresh in their own kitchen 
from choice coffee beans, the phone tang in the depths 
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of the cosy house. John Haverford reached behind 
him and picked it up. 

“Haverford speaking,” he said, and thc^, recognifc- 
ing the voice as that of an underling, he grunted and 
became monosyllabic. Putting down the phone, he 
announced that it was to be regretted, but duty 
called. He made a dull comparison between Congress- 
men and doctors — ^the only kind that can, when all’s 
said and done, be made-^looked at his watch three 
times, and bystled out. At the door he called back to 
his wife, “We’ve got one. Springer says he’s an old 
one, but he came in xinder the wire.” 

“He has a truly Aristotelian sense of duty,” Margaret 
eaM to livans, “if you understand what I mean.” 

He assured her that he did. “It was my special 
field of enquiry,” he said. “May I psfc what it is that 
got in under the wire?” 

“It’s really too bad. I’d rather none had turned up 
than only one. You have no doubt read tliat The 
C ommittce has offered an amnesty to all Liberals and 
Reds who come in and confess their past errors before ^ 
midnight tonight. So far, not (jne ha? had the courage 
to give himself up; and The Committee has had 
printed fifty thousand certificates for these people to 
sign. It’s really too bad. The Committee members 
have been keeping a vigil at the offices round the clock 
for the past two weeks.” 

“Yes; I seem to recall having seen a picture in the 
papers of a Liberty Torch they have kept burning 
in their window.” Evans had begun to read the 
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papers since his arrival in Washington. He found 
them interesting, but wondered whether that might 
not be du^ to tlicir newness. 

‘‘The Liberty Torch was a gift of the children of 
Mississippi, who contributed their pennies.’’ 

‘^How admirable.” 

‘^Lct us hope that this person who turned himself 
in to-nighl will be but the first. Perhaps, when others 
see it, they will follow suitf ’ She rose from the table. 
^‘Shall we go into the garden, ILvafis? IVI like you to 
sec my rose buthes. They were grown trom slips 
that came from Williamsburg and are said to be 
seventeenth century in origin.” 

"T find the notion of seventeenth-century 
enormously appealing, Mrs. flavcrford. That century 
is of special interest to me, )ou know.” 

^‘Don’t ever give it up, Evans. You will find that 
as you grpw older the need fur a hobby becomes ever^ 
more pressing.” 

Evans found tliis a sobermg ihouglrt. He admitted 

himself the possibili'v that the brain would be the 
last organ to stop fuiictioning. When tlic last love 
affair had ended, one might be left with nc^tliing but 
thought. No wonder old men hi tliat haunted look: 
it is not caused only by the memory of what they have 
d^ne, but probably even more by the thought of what 
they can no longer do The idea depressed him; and 
the odour of flo'^vcrs, fragrant and funeicil m the dark 
garden, caused a wave of melancl / to sw^eep over him. 

Under the moonlight, in the shadow of a tree, 
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his face was pre-Raphaelite. Mrs, Havetford, who 
once had girlish dreams of a pure love with a pure 
poet,#was touched with longing. She wanj;ed to take 
his hand, she wanted tq help him; but she knew this 
was not the place for that kind of love, nor was she 
any longer that kind of woman. Innocence was a 
weakness she had always to guard against. 

After they had examined the perfect roses they sat 
on a white iron bench ^oeside the shrubbery that 
separated tha^ Hai^erford from the Aintrcy garden. 
The flickering reflection of the titc in the barbecue 
pit was visible through the leaves and, in the quiet 
suburban night, tliey could hear clearly the vojccs 
of fhe Aintrey twins. 

The twins were burning a y^ear’s accumulation of 
private paf)ers in the barbecue pit. jndeed, that was 
why they had had it built. 

^‘Hcre are what seem to be notes from what was 
one of my favourite columns. It was the interview wdth 
heroic General de Tassy du Pin, the defender of that 
outpost whose name weVe all tragically forgotten.” 

‘‘Was he not,” his twin asked, ‘ Va,s he not the one 
who retreated all the way to that charming Hanoi 
suburb where our great good friend Princess Bo Si 
Jived?” 

“Yes, Procter, he did; but let us not lose sight <9f 
the fact that in so doing he taught Ho a resounding 
lesson in guerrilla warfare.” 

“Is it a good idea. Lamed, to teach one’s enemies 
lessons in warfare ?” 
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“It is, of course, a very bad idea, Proc; but it is a 
kind of chivalry one cannot help but admire. I think, 
it exists npwhcre so much as among that remarkable 
group of officers, French ancj British, who are— with 
what remarkable dash and courage! — losing one 
colony after another to the people who happen to be 
living in them.” 

The voices of the Aintreys drifted, languorous and 
vaguely cultured, on the Ibft air. “The air seems to 
have made me drunk, Mrs. Itavcaford,” Evans 
whispered, his head sagging toward her shoulder. 

“Dearest boy,” she murmused, accepting the burden 
ofitis head in a motherly way and stroking his Vair. 

<‘^What is the other paper you have there, Tiarrfcd? 

1 seem to reco^ni/e jny reseaichcr’s liandwriting.’^ 

^^t seems t( » V' what wc newstmai call background 
materiaL Yc% it seems to be notes on the life of Dr. 
Lucius Benthcim, the renowned physicist.” 

“That was my column. Lamed. I recall it was 
written while you were in West Germany inspecting 
our defences.” 

“I found then? want^ig.” 

“Dr. Benthcim was one of those scientists who was 
hesitant about building the H-oomb. Of course, like 
all the others, he went right ahead and built it. .k 
characterized this hesitancy , . 

• . as moral fuz^ness. I recall it very well, Proc. 

Adenauer quoted it with approval during my interview 
with him. I believe he was undc'- 'he impression I had 
written it.” 
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‘‘A lot of the newspaper fellows picked it up. As a 
phrase, it seems to have caught on.” 

*‘It Jias a classic quality, Procter, a kind of grand 
simplicity. It sums up what I like to call the moral 
climate of our time^ 

“That’s awfully gooa. Lamed. Can’t we get it 
into tomorrow’s column?” 

“Oh, for the matter of that, as long as we’re writing 
from Washington we can ^et it into any day’s piece. 
Just dump th^t boi, Proc. No point going through it. 
It’s that background material on deviates in the 
Agriculture Department’s Wildlife and Fisheries 
Section. We shall never be able to use it.” 

Tftxe flames consumed long lists of unhappy narn,"'s 
and illuminated the flowers in tjic llaverford garden. 
Evans, lii^ eyes closed, liis head iVlargaret’s lap, 
saw the red glow under his eyelids. 

“It would seem to be a veritable holocaust^'* Evans 
said, “as we newspapermen say.” 

Margaret bent down and kissed his lips. “You even 
taste sweet. It’s because you’re young and untired.” 

He felt, as a matter of fact, ^xtrem^ly tired. It had 
been a full day. He wished Margaret would pick him 
up and carry him into the house. In his cars droned 
fhe voice of Lamed Aintrcy, something about a ring 
of deviates in the Oregon hatcheries . . . and as Eva»s 
fell asleep the voice was speaking of Teddy Roosevelt, 
longing for the brand of bluff heartiness that was 
required to cleanse this cesspool. 

Margaret, not knowing Evans was asleep, spoke of 
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her wasted life; she counted as lost those years since 
her graduation from Bryn Mawr. had to make 
myself ov^r into the very model of the Congressman’s 
wife. Actually, I am wicked ^d have evil proclivities 
which, with the exception of several affairs with 
altogether nice men, I have managed to curb. It took 
imdreamed of moral strength and, were it not for 
Reverend Peter Minton Paul and his inspirational 
books, I doubt I could ha^e achieved this serenity.” 
She stroked liis hair languidly to sHbw hpv; serene she 
was. '‘Have you read his StraJfJjt Thinhng^ The Sure- 
fire Waj lo God and Sereni/j}^l am now reading his 
ney book, which was this month’s selection for all 
th^ce of the book clubs I belong to. If you would iilie 
to read it, Td be pleased to offer you one of my 
copies.” 

The light# snapped oi, in the living-room. Her 
husband had returned. She heaved a great sigh, and 
Evans woke, refreshed. ‘^John’s back,” she said. 

They entered the living-room thiongh the French 
windows. Passing the i^on table on the terrace, Evans 
pressed his hand agaiist it, fechng its hard coldness. 

John Haverford sat in a sm'*U, only slightly over- 
stuffed chair. The red marks oi his glasses were on 
his nose and he slumped with fatigue. 

"‘Some old man. Crazy,” he muttered. 

“What? What happened, John? Were the television 
people there?” 

“It was just some old man, . b^»ut nmety years old. 
He heard about the amnesty and wanted to turn 
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himself in. He had been a friend of Samuel Gompers.^' 

‘^Oh. Did you give him a certificate ?” 

**The vote was unanimous to withhold it, It lookc?d 
pretty fishy to me. I ^^ouldn^t be surprised if it all 
turned out to be a stunt. Never underestimate the 
opposition! They had to have learned something in twenty 
years in power!” 

‘^Did you extinguish the torch?” Evans asked, 
feeling that he ought to sttow some interest. 

“Yes; Spri/ager* poured water on it, the fool; it 
made a lot of smoke. The Army sent a bugler over to 
blow’ taps, but Mugomigle threw him out. Things 
will never be right between him and the Arm}}. I 
sorftetimes think the Army has bitten off more than- it 
can chew.” 

Mrs. Ilpverford rummaged in a fiarrow bookcase 
while the congressman and Evans had a nightcap. 
When fivaiis had made arrangements for reporting to 
duty^ as they laughingly called it, Margaret showed 
him to the door. She kissed him lingeringly in the 
foyer and as he stepped out of the door she handed him 
the book. 

Under the Dickensian lamp post he read the title: 
Through Thick and Thin: Our hordes Way to the Moral 
JLife. 



T he furniture of Congressman Haverford’s office, 
like the furniture of his mind, bespoue another era. 
All his office lacked was gas chandeliers and brass 
spittoons. His desk was mass.vrc and rested on claws 
th^, for some reason, held a solid glass ball in each 
taioned grip. There was a great couch and easy-clialr 
of leather — bla^k leather that was pleated and puflFed 
and m general tr«a*^ed with that careless di^ lam of the 
inherent qualities of matciials tliat was a characteristic 
of arf nouveau. Or so bvans decided, regardmg H 
thoughtfully on his arrival the hrst mormng. 

Asleep on the sofa was Arch Springer, that young- 
old man wlio was k "r o achieve such n^toiiety 
during the inv€»stigatir)n <■)! the Artificial Ice lobby. 
Springer was wealing an 0> "ord (as it is called) 
blaCk suit with a brocade w istcoat in wliich the 
colour orange predominated. Evans’ firot impression* 
Wfis that he was some eighteenth-century ghost who 
had missed first cockciow. 

Springer stirred slowly to wakefulness. His head 
rested on liis right arm. He x ked at Evans and 
inhaled deeply, a waking breath, assurance of life. 
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is quite awful that one’s first breath should be 
rewarded by the horrid chemical odour of our horrid 
chemital clothing.” He stood up and adjusted his 
jacket. ^‘Not a wrinklc,’J he said, extending his arms 
to show Evans he spoke the truth. “But then, it has 
no character either. Often, on these unhappy occasions 
when I must spend tlie night in my clothes, I suspect 
that I shall wake to find them melted away, gone back 
to the test-tubes whence th^y came. And each morning 
as I put on tk^ese clothes that have not an animal or 
vegetable fibre in them I have the most depressing 
feeling. As though I’vc^^bved too long and wakened 
in another century. I feel I’m playing a role, in 
ohrf'of those frightening movies I used to see asi a 
child, pn^duced by Korda from .some futuristic novel 
by 11. G. Wells. A Fahian Soaahst^^n^ we all know^^ 
Springer added in a loud voice, suddenly remembering 
where he was. 

He shook hands with Evans, "‘(^f course, I know 
you’re Howells. Was expectmg you. Met your father 
and your brother, the Major. Awfully intelligent man, 
the Major. Can’t understand what he’s doing in the 
Army. My father was an Army man and I grew up, 
as the sons of Army men will, with the sure know- 
ledge that there was no life but a military life. But 
when 1 came of age I saw what should be obvious 
all: in this country of ours the military has no future. 
You ask why. 1 will tell you. Armies are only for the 
poor countries of the world. We can afford to buy 
anything wre want; we don’t have to conquer it. 
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And after our recent experience in Asia, it is also 
quite apparent that it’s cheaper to buy a country than, 
to'conqucr it. Besides, there’s all that wreckagoi. And 
who has to pay for cleaning it up and rebuilding? 
Wc do, of course. I hasten to point out that I have no 
moral objection to flattening a small Asian country. 
It does, however, seem to me to be unbusinesslike. 
Why, my dear fellow, we can buy any small West 
European country for wlfat it cost us to level our 
ally. South Korea. How badly wc*all us telt when 
we heard the nc /s that there were no fit targets left 
standing for our Navj’s big guns. But there you 
ar^; that’s the fix they’ic in todaj Thcv’-^^c^ built 
tl^msdves such awfully big guns and bombs that/ you 
might saj, th^’ve invented themselves right out of 
the business ( f^war Time was, a little pineapple 
rebellion was always pavmg pioposition. But 
nowadays ... I don’t know, Howells. Nationally 
It becomes more and more diflieult to make friends 
All the other countries, it they do not ban us, treat 
us with suspicion an^^ di'^'mst. But then, I suppose, 
that is the pngs we «nust pay tor world leadership. 
Except that we do not seem ^o be world leaders. 
AhrGod, God, Godl One m^ ^t begin to think that 
wealth and power are qualitjics that have to be pun^ 
ished.” He paused; he put Ins hand on h^s hip and 
threw his head back. “What ts that odour? What ts 
that odour ?” 

“Smoke,” Howells said. ^ 

“Ah God! The Liberty lorch.” And it he had been 
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given to such gestures, he would have smote his fore- 
head. ‘‘There you are, Howells; there is another 
example of a first-rate idea that came to nothing.-‘A 
seeming first-rate idea, I should say. It seemed so to us 
on the Committee. I am beginning to think we have 
perhaps misjudged the temper of the people,” He let 
that phrase, the temper of the people, hover in the 
room for a moment. He savoured it and mentally 
cached it for later use. 

Springer pressea his forehead with gentle delicate 
fingers. “A small headache. You will find that I 
do not approve of haijgovers and, therefore, never 
have them.” His face was unlined and of indeterminate 
yeats; only something about the eyes, the whim's 
had gone dingy, indicated age. He was handsome in a 
curiously ^cliaracterlcss way, the kji/id of face that 
would appeal to an expensive academic portraitist. 

“I went to the celebration last night, as you might 
have guessed ” he said to Howells m what was, for 
him, a modest and off-hand manner. 

“What celebration was that?” Evans asked, hoping 
that his attempt at serious iiit^fest would more than 
make up for his hopeless ignorance. 

“But, of course, you could hardly know. It was 
^the second annual victory banquet of the Interim 
Committee for the Deportation of Charlie Chaplin, 
the LC.D.C.C. as we call it here. I arrived late, of 
course, because of the business here.” He indicated 
the sooty Liberty Torch on the window-sill. “Still, I 
was in time for the festive part of the evening, though I 
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missed the reading of congratulatory messages from 
the Attotney-Gcnetal and the Let’s Get Einstein 
Committee. The I.C.D.C.C. is a quite exclusive 
organization, and were it not for my good friend John 
Probber of the Artificial Ice office, I should never 
have been invited. The Artificial Icc Association, of 
course, provided all the ice cubes. It was quite a coup 
for John.” 

“I have no doubt.” 

“You have a very good voice. *11 hjs lesonancc, 
yet nothing pompous or oratorical about it. Not yet. 
I suppose It’s }our Welsh inh^itancc. You’d do well 
on TV. But you couldn’t wear tliat v lute hnen suit 
— \ good 0/d Soul/f touchy by tlic way. But you Cuii’t 
wear white on TV. Pink, yes, not wlute. I’ll speak to 
Hetty Fairwea^er, tlic producer of ‘Meet Your 
Congressmanis Secretary.’ She needs a new face. 
Things have been rather static liere the last few 
months; only five committee counsels have been fired. 
Time was when you could Jiardly turn on your set 
without seeing some rtter stranger; but lately it’s 
been rather dull.^ And ^langerou’-. Tve warned Hetty 
that this youth torum sort of thmg can’t go on much 
longer. ■^he kids ask much raon intelligent questions 
than the Congressmen can possibly answer. Some of 
us ^uspect that The Conspiracy is planting youdiful 
ringers in the audience.” 

“Could we not plant some ringers ot our own?” 
Evans asked. 

Springer paused to take a second, longer look at 
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Howells. He pursed his mouth in judgement. “You 
have an impressive mind, Howells.” 

As if he had been waiting for such a sigjn. Springer 
invited Evans into his office, a smaller chamber, but 
furnished in the manner of Haverford’s. He took an 
electric coffee-maker from the bottom drawer of his 
desk and plugged it in, ad^g water from a carafe. 
“Two centuries. Has it been two centuries? Perhaps 
not quite. But aU this timl and we still live as if we’re 
camping out,” He pushed out his lips in distaste, 
leaned down to the open drawer of his desk and 
shouted, “Great stridfs. We’ve made great strides 
as a nation.” He scrawled on his memo pad and 
pushed it across to Evans. Hidden fhike was the mes^ge 
on the paper. 

He cloged the desk drawer and wJiSpcred to Evans, 
“Recorded conversations down hcre» are full of 
pregnant pauses. One can almost see the eyes roaming 
the walls, looking for the tell-tale wire. Ah for the 
good old days when one had to rely only on gossip. 
I tell you, Evans, the tape-recorder has done more to 
destroy the art of conversation in Washington than 
TV.” 

'fhe coffee began to bubble under its thitk •glass 
dome. Arch opened the drawer and took out two cups. 
“Vast strides,” he shouted into the drawer, “yast 
strides, sir.” 

He poured the coffee with an elegance Evans had 
to admire. As he sipped. Arch Sprmger drew a 
printed form from the long drawer of his desk. “The 
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questionnaire for all new employees. Shall we get on 
with it?” 

Evans smiled in anticipation. all meaijs. I 
never feel so creative as when I am filling up a ques- 
tionnaire. I hope it’s a long one.” 

‘‘Tolerably long, but uxiimaginative. Questions i to 
20, from ‘Your College?’ to ‘Have you ever lived in 
sin with a man (woman) ?’, we do not have to go into. 
Preliminary investigation h'^is already provided us with 
the answers. I must say that youi life to date has been 
so blameless as to arouse all sorts of suspicions, and I 
can only hope that Washington and its dismal climate 
will cause a little dry rot to set into } our soul. It doesn’t 
do 'down here to have ti>o high a character. Like fhe 
hero of third-rate romantic novels, you have to' have 
a past; but it rhust be qmte pedestrian. We want no 
exoticism hcfc. Indeed, my waistcoats have already 
been the subject of a long memorandum. Buf let’s 
get on to the business at hand. Question 21 : ‘Do j"Ou 
read more than iz bo<jks a year?’ A yes .inswcr does 
not, m itself^ disqualify you for employment.” 

“1 suppose that reading, like most habits, be 
a hard one to break. May I say that in the coming year 
I wiitprobably read more than 1 2 books, but hope to 
taper oft gradually?” 

“I’ll put: ‘More than 12, out wnth slackemng 
interest.’ How’s that?” 

“Admirable,” Evans said, feeling at last in his 
element. 

The questions and answers took nearly an hour to 

D 
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complete, Evans being detained longest by a statement 
he had to write in his own hand on the subject of 
Motherhood in twenty-five words or less. He finished 
it with a quotation from Vergil, but Arch Springer 
deleted it, reminding Evans that Vergil was a South 
European. 

As he opened the door from Springer’s office to 
return to the ante-room, where he would wait for the 
Congressman, he saw a ^j^ung woman adjusting the 
blinds. The slatted sun came in blindingly behind her 
and for a moment she seemed on fire about the 
edges. It was Maria Wojechowski, Haverford’s 
stenographer. Evans bowed in his absurdly formal 
wi»v; he found himself wishing he had a bouquet^ of 
flowers to present to her, Roses, he thought. She had 
that kind of beauty. ^ ^ 

“How clo you do?” Evans said. 

“I am qmte well,” Maria said, “considering that 
debilitation of the spirit that Washington’s summer 
produces in all of us.” 

“I am happy you recognhee it as a moral problem, 
ma’m,” Evans said in his Old World way. 

“I can sec,” Maria said, “I can see already that we 
arc going to be great friends/^ 



M aria was the niece *f Stephan Wojcchowski, 
who controlled the Polish* vote in western 
Pennsylvania. Other members of her family as well had 
distinguished themselves in the political struggles of 
our^time. It was her maiden aunt, Atlialia, a woman 
of ripe years, who had contributed to the Committee 
black velvet hoods to be worn by Lastem political 
exiles who appeared before the TV cameras. She had 
embroidered #them with gold threads and, the first 
and only time they were used, they created all sorts 
df electronic havoc. Though they were never used 
again. Aunt Athalia received a Liberty Certificate 
from the Committee and a personal letter from Con- 
gressman Mugopnigle, Framed, these now hung in 
a place of honour over her fireplace, between the 
picttsjes’of Generals MacAtthur and Bor. 

The Wojcchowski’s, after fo»ty years in America, 
weje materially richer and culturally poorer than when 
they left Poland. Maria’s uncle spoke two languages, 
Polish-American and American-Polish. It was the 
end result of what sociologists call assimilation, a 
process that robs everyone without benefitting even 
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a few. Maria, on the other hand, spoke English well 
and Polish not at all; this is what is known as develop- 
ment or progress, the words we use when we *are 
pleased with change. 

Maria had dark brown hair which she wore long. 
Now, in the hot weather, she pulled it together in 
the back, caught in a vide gold band, and it hung 
down her back like the tail of a horse. Her figure too 
was rather more generO(S.s than that of the average 
American g/rl. It was an amplcness that Evans 
admired, lake most thin men, his idea of comfort was 
softness. 

What a mating this W'ould be, he thought, loojdng 
at^hcr. My thin paleness and her dark passion. Qur 
children would be giants! ]^vans believed in the 
theory o^h}brid energy. He could^ find in science a 
rationale for e\cry aberration, even lo-’^e. He shared 
the view of most of his class that love is a dirty trick 
that society plays on us, 

Maria went about the early morning tasks. She 
dusted her desk and put fresh water in the bud vase. 
Evans sat on the leather sofa, /watching her discreetly, 
waiting for Haverford. At 10.30 the Congressman 
phoned to say that he would not be in ^fi*-told 
Maria to welcome Mr. Howells when he arrived and 
introduce him to his job. 

**Mr. Howells has been here since nine, Congress- 
man.” 

This was a surprise to Haverford. Unpcrceptive 
man that he was, he had never observed that the 
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anxious children of the newly rich are always punctual. 
Often, it is the only characteristic they develop. 

'*The Congressman will not be in to-day, ^r. 
Howells,” Maria announced when she had put down 
the phone. asks that I welcome you and introduce 
you to your daily routine.” 

‘‘That would be very kind of you, although 1 think 
you have already welcomed me m a way the Congress- 
man could never equal.” 

“How is that, Mr. Howells?” 

“The fact of your beauty, Maria.” Evans’ innate 
shyness often made him brash. 

Maria lowered her eyes in modesty, it was an old- 
fashioned gesture Evans had never seen before^, i^fid 
he was touched deeply by it. For some reason, it 
made him think"^ o£ Edith Wharton. ‘T apologize if 
I have cmbar«issc J you.” 

Maria raised her eyes livans thought: how won- 
cfrously soft they are. Maria said, “Your first task 
each morning will be to read all the papers and cut 
out every article that mentions the Congressman’s 
name. We keep ^ scrapjiook.” 

She handed him a stack of nev'spapers. Tlicre were 
the ‘’iiUsTimgton dailies and tiie Pittsburgh dailies. 
“I see,” Evans said. “The battlv^front and the home 
frojjt.” 

• “The Congressman makes no pictence of being 
interested in national proUems, except, of course, in 
so far as they affect Pittsburgh.” 

“How strange it is, Maria, that men so often find 
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that duty and survival are one and the same thing.*’ 

‘^And are they not ?” Maria asked with an innocence 
that, quite stopped him. “Now here,” she said, “&re 
the two maga2ines we subscribe to. You have to 
write a precis of all editorials and political articles 
appearing in these two publications, the Saturday 
Evening Post and the American Legion Monthly. 

“That’s getting both sides of things,” Evans said, 
always delighted by the sttipidity of others. 

“Our Party has'tiever spared itself in its search for 
truth, Mr. Howells. It is one of its notable qualities. 
It is only for the love of country that, on occasion, we 
stray from the path of truth.” 

‘^h, it’s not that T don’t believe in truth, Maria,” 
Evans said, looking intensely at her fa9',*. 

Mam looked down again and fidgeted with a comer 
of Ae American Ixgion magazine; its ot>vcr showed 
an ^ian about to do something beastly. “Mr. Howells, 
I beg of you, this is an office, a place of work. Do not 
discomfit me.” 

“Do I discomfit you ?” Evans asked, not even trying 
to keep a note of pride out ofchis v>)ice. “Do 1 ?” 

“You do.” 

“It does give me a feclmg of rare power, Madia.” 

“Oh, it’s not that I mind being discomfited, in this 
way. But pray do not discomfit me in the office.” 

“I am not yet familiar with Washington.” 

“It is for that reason I excuse you.” 

“Therefore choose some other place where I may 
discomfit you. Perhaps tonight?” 
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‘‘Unfortunately, I have already made plans for 
to-night. To-morrow night? I have a car.” 

*T would hope we could find something more com- 
fortable, more convenient, than a car. I don^t believe — 
though, understand me, I should like to — ^but I don’t 
believe I could ever discomfit anyone in a car.” 

“Mr. Howells,” Maria admonished, “such dis- 
comfiture as may take place can be done as readily 
in a car as in a restaurant.” 

“I see. Then there’s someone else?” 

“No. Not any more.” 

“I sec.” 

“Men always say I see when they arc hurt,” Maria 
said. “I have had little experience of men, but Jt was 
one of the fir\t observations 1 made. Whenever they 
say I see, I turn my head away. I cannot bear the 
stricken look get f>n their face.” 

“And have 1 that look, Maria?” 

She turned. “Oh, my dear,” she vsaid, in sympathy, 
at sight of his face. 

He took her in his arms and kissed her with a 
passionate intensity tl»at did not surprise her at all. 
He kissed her eyelids. It was the lirst time anyone 
had xtei done that to her. She said, “It had always 
been my impression, Mr. Howells, and now it is 
cojilirmed, that if an intellectual puts his mind to it, 
there is almost nothing he cannot do.” 

“Not Air. Howells. Hvans^'* he w^hispered, his lips 
touching her ear. 

“It had always been my impression, Evans, and now 
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it is confirmed, that if an intellectual puts his mind to 
it, there is almost nothing he cannot do.” 

*‘How nice it is to have such a statement repeated 
in its entirety,” he said, and would have continued, but 
the phone rang. It was Mrs. Haverford, for him; Maria 
handed him the phone with a neutral look on her face. 

She only wanted to kiiow how he was getting on; 
she knew how difficult first days could be, she said. 

Miss Wojcchowski has •been very kind, he said. 

Oh yes, Margal'et said, and she hoped he would 
not be too busy to finish reading very soon the book 
she had lent him. She did want to spend an evening 
discussing it with him. 

read the first chapter this morning, Mrs. Haver- 
ford. He docs have a vigorous style, doesn't he ? Forth- 
right, «he, said, groping for word% to describe the 
distasteful thing. 

‘‘I’m so glad you like it, so relieved. One never 
knows about the men of your generation, too young 
for one war, just right for the next. It’s so easy to be 
cynical and not-caring, so lazy-minded to reject a 
thinker like the Reverend PeUr Minton Paul.” 

“I am sure I will fmd it a richly rewarding reading 
experience,” he said, remembering the blurBTm the 
jacket. 

“I’m sure you will. He is such a fine writer and Jias 
a truly soaring mind. Did you read Beulah Partridge’s 
review in the TrihuneY^ 

“I’m afraid I did not.” 

“She called him ‘the Albert Payson Terhune of 
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the Heavenly Host/ It was truly a rave review from 
first word to last.” 

^‘Beulah Partridge is more discriminating than she 
knows,” Evans said. 

‘^Well, do phone me, Evans, just as soon as you are 
done with it. Reverend Paul will be in town in a 
week or two for his annual sermon at the Non- 
sectarian Church of Christian Principles. 1 am hoping 
that you will accompany me.” 

^‘1 should be delighted.” 

‘^Good. I think ever}- movement should have a 
youth element m it. I consider tt one of the weaknesses 
of (jur Party that it has not.” 

f 1 am sure there arc some.” 

^‘Yes, I knc>w, that is what they call themselves; 
but for some reason all our youth look so ftiiddle- 
aged. They haven’t the bounce of those y oung people 
one always sees on picket lines.” 

“We all ought to get out more,” Evans said. 

“I’m sure you’re right, Evans. Perhaps you’ll join 
me on a nature walk some evening soon.” 

“I look forwg^d to tr, Haverford.” 

The conversation drew to a close. Maria was seated 
at hei 'typewriter, waiting for Evans to finish the call. 
As soon as he hung up she b< gan typing. “Maria,” 
he ^aid, but she went on typing and finally he left the 
room, going in to Haverford’s office where he read 
the newspapers and cut out all the accounts of the 
extinguishing of the Liberty Torch that mentioned 
Haverford’s name. 
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Evans went to lunch with Springer. Seated at the 
next table were the Committee’s two yoimg legal 
experts, Burke and Hare. Evans recognisjed them 
from newspaper photos. They had been much in the 
papers lately, for they had been touring Information 
Centres all over Europe, ferreting out the works of 
men like Hawthorne, Melville, Twain, and Dreiser, 
and those other not quite American authors who gave 
the impression that the U.6.A. was a land of violence 
inhabited by^tpeople witli an overwhelming sense of 
guilt. It was the feeling of Burke and Hate that this 
was not a true picture;* they, for example, had never 
felt guilty about anything. And even if it were true, 
it «Rras not something one ought to be telling#, to 
foreigners. 

In tile ^West Berlin Information^ tentre they had 
found three copies of a book by one Tom Paine and 
sent a wire to Mugonnigle to have him subpoenaed. 

Evans and Arch Springer did not get back to the 
office till tliree o’clock. Maria was gone. 

*^Has she left for the day?” Evans asked. 

“Very likely,” Arch said. * Well^ after all, she is 
entitled to some privileges.” The door of Haverford’s 
office was open. Springer pointed to the greaT" black 
leather sofa and, smiling, said, “I have often tried 
to imagine it. I see it as a Dejeuner sur VHerhe kind of 
thing. But when I try to imagine himy all I can sec is 
a big, pink, boiled lobster.” 

Evans closed his eyes. He felt a little sick. One could 
not, he found, be seventeenth-century about everything. 
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E vans went to his room# at Mrs. Ramblcr^s house. 

The vision of Maria on the l^lack leather sofa 
occupied his thoughts; he saw her being consumed by 
a voracious IIa\erford. Ah, I will get over it, 
he qpsured himself, being old enough already to have 
thaA much knowledge of time’s drug-like poW^ers® 
His box of looks Ind arrived that day. He poured 
himself a drink ?nd sipped at it, as if it v^erc? some 
strength-giviftg medicine, while he struggled with the 
rope that held the box closed. He unpacked the books 
and filled two shelves of liis bookcase. There were 
his volumes of seventeentli-century verse and drama, 
and a new translation of Aristotle’s Poc/ics, With 
these books on bis shc^*ht felt more sure of lumseT; 
it was the equipment without wliich no young 
worth his salt would set out on life’s journey. 

He stood at the bookcase, dr.nk in h lud, and read 
the •marginal notes he had written in a handsomely 
bound copy of TAe Vucheu of Malfu College textbooks 
never lose their charm, it is because we can read our 
own immature responses, scrawled in the margins, 
from the vantage of a greater maturity. We may 
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never re-read the books, but year after year we go 
back to the margins. 

He fixed himself a second drink, set the back of 
the unmodernized Morris chair at a 45 -degree angle, 
and settled down with the Reverend Peter Minton 
PauPs vigorous and forthright book. He groaned 
as he opened it. He had not a spiritual bone in liis 
body. 

Pencil in hand, he fouAd himself reading for the 
pleasure of ntakihg marginal comment. If the book 
was ever found among his effects, he wanted posterity 
to know that he had r®ad it with tongue in cheek. 
He underlined passages of crasliing cliches, thunder- 
ous' platitudes, and soft-brained reasoning; and dn 
the margins wrote his commenis: c hrs, Zutl Mon 

Dkul Xalaud! Vaugh! Was St. Pau/ r* do-gooder? Who 
sajs that lore is a Christian aim? ^ 

Love. He put down the book and leaned Ids head 
against the back of ihc chair, stared at the ceiling. 
Love. The thought of Maria with fat, pink Haverford 
sickened him. Is there someone else ? he had asked her. 
And what had she said ? Not axiy more. Was it ended, 
then, with her and the Congressman? Or was that 
merely an office relationship, a duty of her job that 
she did not count ? He did not know. The corners of 
his mouth turned down like the mask of tragedy "•nd 
he drained the glass with a cavalier twist of his arm. 

He could read no more. He threw the book across 
the room, ‘"/^-possible,” he said, not sure what he 
meant by it. 
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There was a rapping on the wall, then footsteps 
in the hall. It was Ann Derringer. “Hey,” she called 
before he got the door open, “what’s going on in 
there?” 

He opened the door and she smiled at him, her 
hair lighting up the dim hall. “You got that old first- 
wcek-in-Washinglon malaise, honey?” 

He smiled. It was curious how the language of 
intellectuals got thrown iowith her slangy Southern 
talk. He had noticed it before. 

“No, sugar. It’s more like that old Cambridge 
Weltscht>/er:{^' he said, always qmck to copy the 
idiosyncrasies of others. 

VThis town, you know, was built on a swamp, and 
I sometimes think it’s never quite been drained drj%” 

“Miasmic odljars,” he suggested. “Primal •mist.” 

“Yes, mdtfedy,” she agreed. “But look, honey, 
we’re haying a party tonight. How about you coming 
ilong ? Get away from all this.” 

“y\dmicable idea, Ann. Who is giying it?” 

“Oh, it’s just an informal thing. Some of the kids 
from Lakes ami InB^^d Riyers section got it up. 
Wc’rc going to drive down to this place in Virginia 
and have an outdoors kind of th'ng.” 

“Splendid. I think we should aU get out more.” 

‘Sifou a Jeffersonian, honey?” 

“I am,” he said with pride. 

“You want to watch out how you talk. You can be 
spotted in a minute shooting off your mouth that 
way.” 
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“Gin’t I be Jeffersonian?” he asked, a little hurt. 

“It’s not a good idea, honey. I’m afraid we’re in 
for a reappraisal of him that would agonize Jefferson.” 

“You may be right.” 

“Only the other day. Senator Afton Rivers of North 
Carohna told the Senate that it was Jefferson who wrote 
the Fifth Amendment, But you know how those 
North Girolinians are — ^they hate the Virginians!” 

“I dare say we all know #hat,” Evans said. 

“Well, letjs gA going, Evans sugar. We don’t 
want to be the last to arrive.” 

He could not bring Juraself to ask her why. “Can 
I go as I am?” He was wearmg cotton cord trousers, 
a white polo shirt, and dirty white buckskin shoes. 

“You better put on another ^air of ^hoes. No point 
advertking^you’ tfi. a college man.” 

He sighed. “I never thought of it as# a matter for 
pride, but neither have I yet been able to summon 
up what seems the necessary sense of shame,” 

When he took off his dirty shoes be felt like a man 
must feel who has sold his birthright. “1 shall become* 
dissolute,” he satd. “I am already unprincipled. And 
this is only my second day in Washington,” 

“As Plato said, corruption must be there, idside you, 
in order to come out, sugar.” 

“Is Plato all right ?” he asked. 

“Oh, sure. The party m power always likes Platou” 

“But he’s a South European,” Evans reminded her. 

“Honey,” she said with admiration, “you arc catch- 
ing on fast.” 
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He tied Ms shoes. ‘^How arc we going to get to 
this place in Virginia?” 

A friend of hers, Tom Jarrctt, was stopping for 
them in his car. His wife, she said, will be along. 
*‘She^s a good sport, even though she is from Wildlife 
and Hatcheries Section.” 

“Rum crowd over there, I suppose,” he said, 

“Well, you know how they are. Conservationists, 
if they’re any good at all, all half mad. It’s tough 
tr 5 ^ing to conserve natural things* in '^ur country. 
We’d much rather just use it up. And it’s a cui^ous 
thing that it’s the most conservative who are the most 
set against conservation.” 

“Jhn Mirc that’s only a seeming conliadiction.” 

They had ttfne ft>r several drinks. The Jarretts 
were late, Evans and Ann Derringer sat on tjie iUmpy 
sofa. He kis^d her in a cool, detached way, as if 
he were an observer and not a participant. 

•“1 do like your manner*. Ev.ins.” 

It was at this point the Jarretts iinally arrived. Ann 
fceard the car horn and buttonc ^ her blouse; they 
finished their drinks and Ann rar downstairs. Evans 
had to go to her*room to carry down a half-gallon 
thermos 6f punch. The Jarretts were a nice young 
couple, Washington born and bred, who sang their 
high^chool songs all the way to the picnic gtove Evans 
and Ann sat in back and drank o.n i^f paper cups — 
red and blue cups that bore the legend: A Very Happy 
birthday to You, Miss Derringer had some difficulty 
getting out of the car when, finally, they arrived. 
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The picnic broke up unexpectedly early, before 
midnight. It was because of Ann. They had all been 
sitting around the fire singing their high school 
songs, when Ann insisted on doing her school song. 
She tried to stand up but, unable to quite make it 
sang from a kneeling position. The song was, appar- 
ently, called 7 A.m a Bennington Girl; it was written to 
the tune of I L.ove a Parade. 

When Ann finished there was no sound, neither 
the laughter ^aor ilie applause that Evans had expected. 
There was, indeed, a paU of silence. 

The fire was carefully extinguished with water and 
earth by two guests from Wildlife and Hatcheries; 
hampers were packed, and the young people drifted 
slowly but purposefully to their cars... 

EvCtns heard Mrs. Jarrett say, “Now remember, the 
only reason we’re taking her back ir because we 
brought her and we can’t very well abandon her here. 
Besides, no formal charge has been made yet.” 

Tommy Jarrett was very nice. When they got back 
to Mrs. Rambler’s, he helped Evans get Ann out of 
the car and said, “I hope vevery thing will be all 
right.” 

“She’ll be fine in the morning,” Evans said, “A 
good night’s sleep is all she needs.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Jarrett said. 

She left town a week later. The night before, she 
and Evans had a farewell party in her room. Evans 
bought a bottle of cointreau to mark it as a special 
occasion. 
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“Well, darling,” she said, “it’s the American 
Experience. I put it down to that. I feel like those 
young men who, lacking all conviction, joined up 
during the last war just because they didn’t want to 
miss the big experience of their generation. I’ve now 
had the big experience of mine.” 

‘‘What will you do now 

“My old suite-mate at Bennington is breeding 
horses in Connecticut. Sheis invited me to help her.” 

“Well, that’s not such a far erf from Lakes and 
Inland Rivers, after all.” 

“I never really cared ab^jut Lakes and Inland 
Riv(jrs, Evans. It was the only accusation they iiiade 
at ^e departmental trial that was altogether true.'^ 

“What clsc» besiiie^ hiding the fact you were a 
college graduate ijid they bring up ?” 

“Too much non-fiction .^inong my books. One of 
the judges said that non-iiction was especially bad for 
'vffomen, because it cultivated their already over- 
developed sense of realism.” 

“Shameful,” Evans s''’d. “It is well known that all 
non-fictitm today ^is abetut Tibet, and everyone knows 
there isn’t anything real about tha ” 

“The second judge asked me, 'What do you under- 
stand by the term reality?’ And I said, ‘Reality is what 
yonrfran touch.’ Of course I see now how stupid tliat 
'was. That finished me right then and there. It revealed 
me as being lacking in spiritual qualities.” 

“What did he say?” Evans .4:.ked, filling their 
glasses again. “The judge.” 
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‘‘He said, ‘Yes, young woman, and 'what about 
the soul ? What about the soul ?’ ” 

“Did he really? How too Salem-like of him/* 

“It was rather harrowing. I kept thinking of the 
pit and the pendulum/’ 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” Evans said, but saw himself 
parrying the judges with witty thrusts. 

Later Ann cried on his shoulder and after that, 
when the cointreau was ril gone, she told him about 
her recurrent driam of Washington slowly sinking 
back into the swamp on wliich it was built. 

“Listen,” she said. VJ.atc at night, when it is very 
still like this, you can sometimes hear it. A soujphing 
sdund. Very gentle. Listen.” 

Evans listened. Ihcy sat very s«‘ill. 

Hd’hcj^rd it then. 

If she had drunk half the bottle, hej after all, had 
drunk the other half. 
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E vans’ work at the officc#quickly settled into a dull 
routine. He learned soon encfhgh that regular 
hours were not exjiccted of lum and he took to staying 
in bed until eleven, writing hig thin novel of adultery 
in the suburbs on a clipboard held against Ids khees. 
lle^d not want it to be a*comcdy, but he foun(>it 
terribly ditTicuk to ^yiritc seriously of that situation. 
It was not altogether I'.vans’ fault: Ids chararter.fwere 
steadfast in their refusal to take it fxriously; they 
seemed to feel that adultery was something to be 
erijoyed. He found that their behaviour rather offended 
him, finally. It is the banal problem that all young 
Writers have to face. 

He came to the pfficc around noon, at the time when 
all the lesser, clerical staff were leaving for lunch. 
Usually dnly hlaria and Springer were theie. He 
maintained a cool, office relationship with Maria, 
whil^ she pretended to have forgotten that their 
relationship had ever been anj'thing other. 

A desk had been installed for 1dm just outside the 
door of Haverford’s office. Sittipg /u his claw-footed 
chair, he envisioned himself as a latter-day Lucien 
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Leuwen, seated at the Minister's door, hkving sharp 
Stendhalian insights. He read the Washington and 
Pittsburgh newspapers and, after a week, had so 
developed his eye that it was no longer necessary to 
read the papers, but merely to cast his eye on them. 
If flaverford's name was there, it leaped at him from 
the page. 

On dull days he wrote his novel on House station- 
ery. The notion appealed to him. It was the next best 
thing to having ’an official sponsor. It sometimes 
made him feel like a Renaissance man, but this he 
found an illusion difficult to maintain, since there, 
was so Httle action in his life. And }ct, he thought, 
except for dear Sam Palfrey, who is probably by fow 
in lyuang Prabang making loye n> a »T Eurasian, how 
much'mqre at the centre of things i am than all my 
classmates. > 

The intct-officc phone on his desk sounded, a dull 
anaemic death-rattle. It was Arch Springer calling 
from his office ten feet away. 

“Evans, old man, do you recall my mentioning' 
when first we met that I'd see about getting you on 
‘Meet Your Congressman’s Secretary’?” 

“But what is it. Arch, and what do they do V” 

“It’s a television programme and a panel asks you 
questions. The panel is made up of a housewife, a 
young attorney, a high school boy, and a businessman. 

I talked to the producer, my great friend Hetty Fair- 
weather, and she says okay for two weeks from this 
Sunday.” 
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“But^I dbn^t know anything. Arch.” 

“My dear fellow, I should hope that if you did you’d 
have sense enough not to say it. It’s on at 10.50 in the 
morning. Alert your friends^. Tve already sent an 
announcement to the Pittsburgh papers.” 

Evans hung up. He was quite depressed. He 
wondered if he really did have to wear a pink suit. 

“1 wonder if voifd know,” he said to Maria, 
swivelling his chair to facd^hcr, “whether one has to 
wear a pink suit on television?” 

But the telephone rang at that moment and Maria 
only wondered, in her turn, le/hcther the Wasliiiigton 
sunyner was not driving him a httle mad. She had 
seen that happen to people during their first yfar. 
“Congressmai* ^'’^serford’s office,” she said into the 
phone. Hearing the voice at the other cn<^, hSr face 
set stiffly and she nodded to Evans, “fior you,” she 
said. 

Evans picked up the extension phone on his desk, 
“Howells here,” he said, not being Anglophile for 
nothing. It was Mrs. i^avcrford jailing. “My dear,” 
he said, “I was, just ^bout to phone you. 1 hare 
finished reading it.” He had \ it; but knowing he 
never would, he wanted to gca the discussion over 
with as soon as possible. It was the kind of book 
tha>one forgot as soon as one put it dowm. It was the 
single splendid feature of the Reverend Peter Minton 
Paul’s literary efforts. 

Margaret Haverford was dehghted. She wanted 
Evans to come to dinner that very night. 
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Evans prepared to leave the office. He tlirew the 
Pittsburgh and Washington dailies in the waste 
basket, placed the sheets of his manuscript in the 
desk drawer, and was ;:eady to go. He said to Maria, 
“1 find it necessary to leave early today. I must dress 
for dinn er- I am invited to dine with Mr. and Mrs. 
Haverford.” 

“That may be your impression” Maria said, “but 
the fact is — ^the fact is tJiat the Congressman is in 
Pittsburgh. He makes a speech tonight to the 
Lithuanian-American Boys’ Club of Duquesne Town- 
ship.” 

“How civic-mindccl out youth have beconje. 1 
sufSpose it is the influence of television. J understand 
the children have the choice o.^ ■r''’t^lftng murder or 
Congffessmen. It’s enough to drive. a sane man back 
to the movies.” 

“I find the movies a very relaxing way to spend 
the evening, Mr. Howells. They make no demand on 
the mind. Do you know the way to the Haverford 
home m Georgetown?” 

“Yes; I have been there before.”. 

“Ah,” Maria said. 

“What do you mean, A.h'^” 

“Are you discomfited by it, Mr. Howells ?” 

“I am never discomfited. Miss Wojechowski.’^- 

“OlJ; Evans, what has happened? What has caused" 
you to stop saying embarrassing things to me?” 

“Perhaps,” Evans said, and his voice broke in the 
middle of the word, two-syllable words having a 
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susceptibility to that at the best of times; and for 
Evans this was not the best of times — ^he was indeed 
a little hysterical at the pain of memory — “perhaps that 
black leather sofa will refresh your memory,” he said, 
pointing with a dramatic forefinger into Haverford^s 
office where the splendid great black sofa lay. 

Maria dropped her eyes. “I see,” she said. “I see.” 

Evans had recovered himself. “I Ime observed that 
when women say T see they^ invariably have a look of 
pained understanding. It is, I Suppose another 
instance of their superiority to men, who have only 
the pain, but never the undeptanding.” 

“Pethaps that is truer than you know,” Maria' said. 

^vans left without ansvenng her. Indeed, he fcft 
because he coi Id tl^yjik of none. 

An hour later he was sitting on Margaret Haver- 
ford’s terracr, at the wlute iron talik*, sipping an 
ice-cold cocktail. How much more relaxing it is, he 
tAought, to be with people of one’s own class. He 
thrilled to the snobbers of this thought. He was 
‘essentially a wholly d. nociatic and humane young 
man and he always tlit'iled to h*s rare snobberies h!'C 
a Puritan who has a forbidden tl ught. 

Mrs. Haverford, who was c\en taller rhan Evai.s 
remembered, was wearing a white dress with a 
bilki^ing skirt. If there had been a wind, Evans 
thought, she wwmld sail across the lawn hkc a palleon, 
her skirt spanking in the breeze. 

Evans was content to wait foi uur to bring up the 
subject of Through Thick and Thin; Our hordes Way to 
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the Moral Life. Margaret seemed disinclined do so. 

‘‘Dear John is addressing the Boys Club in 
Duquesne tonight. I do feel sorry for him. He always 
gets depressed when he goes there.” 

“Duquesne has that effect on many people.” 

“You see, before the depression, John's family 
owned half the slums there. Now, whenever he goes 
back, he feels like a dispossessed prince.” 

“Ah,” Evans said, thinkng that was one kingdom 
he would gladly gilre for a horse, any horse. 

Mrs. Haverford had prepared so large a shaker of 
cocktails that Evans expected more guests would be 
arriving soon. But none appeared. After he had d^unk 
his*iifth, Evans was able to admit to lumsclf thauhe 
knew there would be no other gy.^"sts. »4e was aware 
that iftiddlc-aged women always fee) it necessary to 
provide a great deal to drink when they were enter- 
taining young men. But Evans could not decide for 
whom it was that so much artificial courage was 
thought necessary. 

After dinner — sea-food, in the main —they returned ' 
to the tetrace, where a refilled shaker aw^aited them on 
the tabic. Evans thought of that pitcher of milk in the 
fairy tale. Washington, he had discovered, 'was one 
of those places that always turned people’s minds to 
old fables, myths, fairy tales. It was the only wa^' to 
understand half of what was going on there. 

“Have you notized,” he said, his tongue a little 
bleary, “that Washington is a place where things are 
conztantly changing, yet nothing goes forward?” 
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Marga -et «Haverford looked at him without answer- 
ing. Finally, she merely pursed her lips and took 
another drink. 

‘Terhapz I don’t make myzelf clear,” he said. He 
waved his hand in front of hi? face. don’t know 
where all these are coming from.” 

‘‘This time of year, Evans, ;you get all kinds of 
things. We spray, but . . .” She shrugged her shoulders 
with such abandon that syme of her drink spilled 
on her dress. 

“I dare zay that’s true, Maigarct.” It sounds hke 
T have a German accent, he ^hought. How amusing. 
Sehr awmant. Next lime he said anything, he decided 
he ’4 call her ^nadioe F rau. 

She smiled wcet^j^. “I’ve wanted ^ou to call me 
Margaret for such a long time.” 

Had her he wondered Apparently he had. Well, 
he tolel himself, you can’t call her gnadi^e frau now. 
^?nel God kntws vhui the opportunity will ever 
present itself again. You ought to gusp these things 
•by the nettle. Opportu itie > don’t wait for yon^ you 
know. 

“Oh tliis moonUght,” Marg.i t said. She tried to 
fill her jjlass, but, unce it wa, already brimful, it 
presented a small problem. 

“4II0W me,” Evans said, and he pouicd it. The 
tabletop was quite wet as a result, but it ^^lowly 
drained off on to liis right shoe. 

“You were zaying,” Evans reiiAiiidcd her. “About 
the moonlight, ’Liebchen,'"' 
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“Yes,” she said, smiling at him still. 

He felt a curious sense of disengagement. He was 
sure he had missed something important she must 
have said, something that gave the key to the whole 
thing. 

He tried again. “Withal, this has been an mterestmg 
two weeks in Washington.” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s a|[curious citv.” 

“Ycs^” 

“1 mean, half town, half city.” 

“Yes.” 

“One industry.” 

‘l^Yes.” 

“I set m to have lost my 

“Y«.s.”^ 

He shrugged mennlly. There seemed* no way out. 
He recognized that Mrs. Haverford had achieved her 
aim: she could say nothing but Yer, 
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W ITH Burke and ] laretrcturned from their tour 
of investip-ation of rhe Infx)rniatioii Centres, 
and tlie end of Congress’s Summer Session only a 
few weeks oif, there was a Puny of activity in the 
offices of the members of MugonnigJc’s Committee. 
Testimony was prepared for the favourite witne^es 
and a special* impressed to go through past 
testimony «nd ferret out any contradictions, ^t w8s this 
work that bi^^ught together Mana and ihans. 

They were alone and working late in Haverford’s 
big private office, the air-conditioning unit rattling 
on the window-sill. For hours that had been the only 
sound. Evans sat at H avert or d’s enormous desk that 
had the great seal ,of th(: nation burned into its leather 
top. In Cod Trust was carve . in low relief on the 
outer moulding of the ornately carved frame. Evans 
was reading the past testimony of Webster Calhoun; 
it was his assignment to catch any inconsistencies in 
the testimony prepared for Calhoun’s nc^t appJarance 
before the Committee. 

Irreverent reporters, among tnem the Aintrey 
brothers, had dubbed Webster Calhoun the Dean of 
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Informers. Mr. Calhoim was an intellectual, /iince his 
dramatic and well-publicized break with Ihe Con- 
spiracy, Calhoim had been appointed a full professor 
at St. Swithin’s Academy for Problem Boys. He 
taught Freshman Ethics. He was also a contributing 
editor to the distinguished quarterlj’^, Turncoat^ which 
was an anti-anti-anti-Communist publication sup- 
ported by two foundations and one learned society. 
Calhoun was a powerful ftjure among the professional 
witnesses and secretly envied by most of them because 
he was the only one among them who had written a 
best-seller, Calhoun’s eleven-hundred-page confession,# 
The Watchers and ihe Ga^choK^ had been a Dece,mber 
seLction of the Eight Wing Book Club (formerly> the 
Left Wing Book ciul?). 

It ^as, nearly midnight before Evans linished liis 
work. He leaned back in the chair and pushed the 
corrected pages of testimony away from him, as if 
he wanted to put as much space as possible between 
him and it. 

He rubbed his eyes and mumbled, “Corruption 
corrupts and absolute corruption corrupts absolutely,” 

“It did seem strange to me when I first came here,” 
Maria said, “how quickly one could become a part 
of this sort of thing. It would appear that even quite 
decent people will do the most outrageous things as 
long afo they can tell themselves that it is their job 
to do so,” 

“Yes; I suppose one would never take up this 
sort of thing as a hobby \ but approaching it as a life’s 
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work dcfcs seem to give it a certain spurious dignity/^ 

‘‘It doesn’t bear thinking on, Evans.” Maria 
arranged her papers into a neat pile, slid them into an 
envelope marked Prepared Testimony^ Corrected^ and was 
then ready to leave. 

“I’m going too,” Evans said. And was surprised 
to hear himself add, “May I see you home?” 

“I have my car. Let me drive you home.” 

“flow nice of you that yould be. Perhaps we can 
stop somewhere and you will let nifc buy a drink?” 

“1 do not drink.” 

“An ice-crcam soda, then.” 

“I^especially do not drink ice-crcam sodas.” 

“^ou make me feel quite useless, Maria.” 

“You may huymg lea,’' she said, relenting. 

Her took her elbow going down the dimjy lighted 
stairs of the deserted buiUhng. 1 le took a deep breath. 
“History has such an antiseptic odour,” he com- 
rflented. 

“That’s merely insecticide, Mr. }I(»weils. They 
have had a terrible job >.eej'jng dc;wn the moths since 
Representative Dutton took U; selling men’s suits in 
his oflice.” 

“Does^ie do well at it?” 

“I have heard the Congressmen complain that 
wdiil^ his price w^as right liis selection w’as limited. He 
-gave it up some time ago, however, ^ hen dis- 
covered there was more to be made, and at less risk, 
in building apartments wdth F.Il. \. loans. Besides, it 
hardly contributed to the dignity of the House to have 
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him going about with a tape measure around ]^;s neck/’ 

Once in her car they rode without speal^ing. She 
drove outside the city, into Virginia; they listened 
to the car radio and Evans fell asleep. 

When they came to Ihe highway restaurant she was 
looking for, she entered the driveway and parked. 
Evans did not wake up. She turned and looked at his 
face. It was so dark and intense, even in sleep. She 
touched his cheek vith l}er fingers, very gently and 
hesitantly. He gnxined and pressed liis head closer to 
her arm. She kissed the top of his head and he woke. 

^^You would take advantage of me,"’ he said, his 
face serious, but not quite accusatorj . 

V‘Oh, no; sutely not, Evans. It was merely,, an 
impulse I weakly gave way to.” 

^ike the way you make active word^ out of 
adverbs, Maria,” he said with admiration4 

“I majored in the Humanities at Pitt,” she an- 
swered, as if that were explanation enough. 

“Ummm,” Evans said. 

‘‘Is It Pittsburgh University you object to?” she* 
asked, choleric in her lo)alty. 

“Indeed not. It is that we persist in calling it 
Hfmam/ks, Put Humanism in the handi of the 
academics and its loveliness and fire is soon reduced 
to an anaemic mish-mash, Ihcy cannot help it;..that 
is the^way they are. Only adventurers make good 
teachers. I don’t want to give the impression that 
this is mature thought. As a matter of fact, it only 
just occurred to me.” 
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suihected as much. It had that lamentably un- 
polishedlquality that spontaniely so often has. I am 
not mucn given to spontaneity myself for that reason; 
at least, not in the area of ideas. But I do believe it 
has a place in the emotional li&/’ 

“That’s as may be,” Evans said, removing his head 
from her shoulder and opening the door of the car. 
He walked around on the cruiiching gravel of the 
driveway and opened the d^ior for Maria. 'Fhey went 
inside. The place was nearly deserted. Tables were 
scattered, as if blown by the wind, about a small 
square of dance-floor. A Wurl^zcr with coloured tubes 
siiTiinered in a corner. 

‘5J[Vo pots of tea,” Evaifs said to the waiter, viho 

turned and mrtto^, “Wise guy.” The order created 

no end of trouble in tfic kitchen. No one had se«i the 

1 

teapots for ^cars. “Why don’t they go back where 
they came from,” the cook shouted. 

I'.vans found two old songs on the machine and 
he and Maria danced to My Blue Blcaven and Tea for 
Two. They held eacli other veiy close, but in a 
dispassionate way. For some reason, Evans found tiie 
marvellously clean odour of er hair the greatest 
excitemeflt. 

Back at the table they drank their tea in silence, 
Iwags hummine the tune o£Tea for Two, nostalgic for 
-a time he never knew. 

“What days tliey must have been,” he said lighting 
a cigarette. “The ’twenties.” 

“Looking back, it does seem like a tolerant time. 
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Quite impossible to imagine. The "twcmsies seem 
un-American.^’ 

Evans played the two songs once more and they 
danced again. He found himself having the curious 
notion that if he held her in his arms long enough 
he could purify her. Men always have this notion 
when they fall in love with a woman like Maria, 
but Evans did not know this and thought that his 
was a quite special talent 

But it was not enough to support him and he heard 
his voice, and was amazed to hear it, crying, “Oh 
why did you do it ? Whv did you do it ?” 

And Maria, not looking at him, murmured, “It’s 
nci important. It isn’t irnTportant, is it?” 

“No,” he said; “it isn’t.” Butjhc knew it was. 

And they were both right. It was important now, 
but after a while it would not be. Aft'r a while he 
would be able to tell himself, and believe it, that there 
had never been anyone else because the other one 
had not been as good and had not ever really touched 
her. Men live by such illusions. 

Maria <lrr)vc him home then and they parted in 
front of Mrs. Rambler’s house, both utterly miserable. 
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T he last clavs before tbf opening session of the 
Mugonniglc comniittce’s hcariAgs uerc full clays 
indeed for Evans. Gone were the leisurely hours 
^ spent reading the American !.egion magazine or 
brewing coliee in Arch Sprjngcr\s oHice. Arch liimsclf 
wa«< out in the hot sun, scouring playgrounds Sot 
ringers for the ngxt ^telecast of ‘‘\:outIi Puts the 
Questions'^, for llavcrford was to be the gueSt? and 
Springer wa^i taking no chances with those smart- 
aleck kids. He had hio pocket slufted wirh crisp new 
d 611 ar bills that he had obtained from a friiiid in the 
Treasury Department -in exchange for old ones, of 
course. Arch was ejmek to point out. He knew where 
to draw the line. 

c 

Evans’ work wuth tlic pr( pared testimony of 
X^^ebstcr Galhv.>un had been so well received that he 
was promoted from the mere clerical correcting of 
testinaony to the writing of it. It was the creative kind 
of work for w^hich he felt himself better htted. I-fc was 
given a new witness for his very own, a portly, pom- 
pous young man named Matthew^ Hardison, and told 
to create a life for him. Evans found Hardison an 

F 
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exceedingly colourless boy and therefore ^ade his 
life a romantic adventure. From vagabondage in the 
Oregon lumber camps and shipping out to exotic 
ports in merchant ships to a clandestine life in high 
circles of The Conspiracy. It read like the dust-jacket 
biography of those writers whose novels are never so 
interesting as their lives. Hardison had been a mes- 
senger-boy for Ihc Conspiracy newspaper, but by 
changing “messenger-bof'*’ to ^^courier” Evans made 
the dull exciting. He wished he could feci like Pyg- 
malion, but Hardison was such a repulsive Cralatea. 

And beyond all this there was Maria. It was a week 
since they had had tcij, together; they had# since 
then hardly spoken to each other, each waiting for 
the other to make the first tr* >v«N*Tivans sometimes 
thoug ht <of wonderfully brash things to say to her, 
but he had found a momentary hap'pincss in his 
corruptin^dut^’es and did not wanf to spoil it with 
tfie miseries of love. Let it go, he told himself, let it 
go. Tt gave him the opportunity to be stoical; in his 
life there had been so little need for it that he grabbed 
at every chance, I le had the notion that stoicism and 
manliness were one and the same thing was an 
idea that came from reading certain books, usually 
having to do with hunting, fishing, and a strenuous 
sort of love-making. 

E'^ns had come to have a fondness for liis job. The 
reason was obvious: it gave him a sense of power. 
It is what keeps underpaid Government clerks happy 
at their desks. By now he knew his way around the 
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House olice building and had a nodding acquaintance 
with the fcuards and page-boys. 

Occasionally he dropped into the visitors gallery 
and looked down at the Congressmen, boring each 
other on the House floor. He hJd a sense of belonging. 
It bored him too. 

In the late afternoon of the hot day when Arch 
Springer went out to round up ringers at a dollar a 
throw in the parks and j>]aygrounds of the city, 
Evans doxed at his desk, his head*Jown, pretending 
to read a report on Swiss niovcmciils. He had to do a 
j^rteis for the Congressman. It was prccisch at that 
sweet mcmient when the Innly drifts into sleep that 
onepf the clerks burst in vfth cxciicd wSpccchlcssncas, 
waving a newspaper, his eves wide. 

‘"Blug,” he crieST* 'Springer.'" 

'"Calm yoatfsclf, Clark,” bvans said. ‘"I'hcre. Now 
what is all this about Blug and Spiinger?” 

Cut Clark was not yet in c<.)mplcrc control. “Blug,” 
he said. 

Evans snatched the paner ^rom his hands and the 
double headline leaped up at him: n vvlkford asst, 
pick’d it hY COPS FOR IMPORTt^NLNG SCHOOLBOYS. 

"Good Lord!” Evans said, faliing back on Anglo- 
phile understatement in a time of crisis, 

Ha^erford at this moment came rushing in from 
the floor, his pink face quite red. "What doc'^this 
meany he cried. He was tliinking that now he’d 
never be invited to speak again at thi' Duquesne Boys 
Club. It lacked an apostrophe, but was full of votes. 
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Evans explained that Arch was merely. o|t trying 
to buy some ringers for the “Youth Juts the 
Questions” show; although he found it rather em- 
barrassing to have to tell this to Haverford. 

“Always was a clever bastard,” Haverford said, 
smiling. “Too clever,” he added, ceasing to smile. 
“Well, he’ll pay for it now.” 

“You mean you’re going to let him go to jail?” 
Evans asked. 

“Let him go ? TJook here, Evans, Springer is a good 
soldier. He knows that if I clear him 111 only impugn 
myself. Springer will ];iave to take the rap. That’s^ 
all there is to it.” 

♦T’ll go down to see lum,” Evans said in a sajldcr 
and wiser voice. 

“First glop in at the gallery and see if they’re saying 
an)Thing about it on the Ilo('>r. Tliis ii the kind of 
thing the Opposition leaps on.” 

Evans entered the gallery in time to hear that tkll 
Congressman from Illinois cry: “Never did I think 
I’d live to sec the day that this great country would 
go so far ill its slavish emulation of Imgland. I want 
to tell you, gentlemen — ^and it is no reflection on any 
of you gentlemen, because 1 know you arc ‘all gentle- 
men — all, all of us are gentlemen — I want to tell you, 
however, tliat this is the kind of thing that ^ould 
only^^appcn here in the JEk/r/, among the Imgland- 
loving states.” The tall Illini took two paces back 
from his desk, lowered his head and bellowed: “Has 
the party of Lincoln become the party of lechery?” 
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Evanf.lcft to tell Haverford what was being said 
on the lioor. Haverford groaned. 

When Evans arrived at the police station, he t>aw 
John Probber of the Artificial Ice Lobby walking 
blindly down the steps. His face was vret with tears. 

He told the desk sergeant he was from Haverford’s 
office and wanted to see Mr. Springer, 

^‘You want to be left alone with him the sergeant 
asked. He raised Ins cj ebro rs whcii livans said that he 
did. 

Springer, wcaiing a wljitc hnen waistcoat and a 
•black dacron suit gave the small bare room an elegance 
it had never had before. 

^T.vans, how good of j ou. Come to see the monster, 
liave you?” 

‘‘Just saw your friend Probber of the ArlificiaJ Ice 
lobby.” 

^“Yes, yes,” Arch sighed. “The poor boy believed 
the headlines and took it all quite personally. Seemed 
to think it indicated some inadequacy in himself. I 
don’t think T was able as reassuring as I might 

have been. I’ve b^en here only a few hours, Evans, 
but I already feel apart, marver lusly apart, from the 
push, bustle, and hurry of the » utside world. I tliink 
this will prove a qmte pleasant experience for me. Jail 
is not without its attractions; and having spent my 
cliildhood in Army posts, it is like coming ^ome 
again,” 

“But aren’t you going to tell them what you were 
really doing?” 
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‘*Good heavens, no, Evans/* He was * sli>cked at 
the suggestion. ‘‘In the first place, no ome. would 
believe me. And in the second place, we have a code, 
you know, we who h%ng on the coat-tails of power. 
Wc have to be like Arisi otter's good soldier and do 
whatever wc are bid. But there, don’t look so sad, 
Evans. We who live by the lie and the hidden mike 
must die by them. Every double-cross deserve? 
another; and, more fatalfy, every gravy train must 
grind to a halt. limblai;on these maxims on jour bed- 
posts and live to a wealth)^ old age, full of honours — 
that is my wish for yoL.” He sudvclled in his chair* 
and shouted, “Sergeant!’# 

Vhe desk sergeant entered. He was pulling a l!Irge 
handkerchief from his pocket, «eviei* ally to wipe his 
sweating •brow. 

“I am ready. Sergeant,” Springer said*; and, raising 
an imperious hand, he added, “The blindfold wiU not 
be necessary.” 



II 


r j the Committee’vS offic^cs the typists had been 
working overtime for a week, preparing copies of 
confidential and top-sccret memoranda stolen from 
^various departments, and tyjMng long lists of quota- 
tions^ painfully wrenched from context. In the^dark- 
roopi, quite ordinary men* in rubber aprons mipde 
photostatic copies of forged lettets, and cropped 
photographs in a meaningful way. 

Congressman Mugonnitde’s statements to the Press 
had quickly driven Arch Springer’s story off tlie front 
p&ges. It was mentioned now only by the political 
columnists. (3nc columnist wrote: “My Prophecy for 
\hc Week: The Springer incident will not be the last 
of its kind. This sort of thing is not limited solely 
to tlie State Department, as w’^e reported to you months 
ago. It will be interesting to sc'. whether the Demo- 
crats will feel sure enough of themselves to make 
effective use of this political dynamite in the coming 
campaign. Will they have the courage to throy the 
first stone ?” 

The Aintrey twins used it as tl^c occasion to break 
the story on the situation in the Oregon hatcheries; 
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and David Lawrence 'wrote a column which said that 
things were not as bad as they seemed or, cc^iversely, 
they were worse. 

Haverford, a latent sense of decency forcing itself 
to the surface before fmal extinguishment, had a chat 
with the judge. The result was a light sentence one 
year. With time off for good behaviour, Sprmgcr 
would bt. out in six months, although the judge took 
a dim \icw ot the posybility that Springer’s jail 
behaviour could possiblj be good Still, as an old 
friend of the Congressman, he would see uhat could 
be done lie knew of 9 jail where the guards were^ 

said to be congenial and the w arden bi oadminded And 

€ • 

th# rebabilitation programme at tlus particular jad^was 
also excePent Springe r w ould learn to w ea\ c baskets 

W!th t^s oft what pissed for a conscicrcc, Haver- 
ford turned to the work of the ( r)mruiUt >Xith the 
opemng session but two da\s awa^, he settled down 
to a stud\ of the issues He made small drama of Ills 
devotion ‘‘1 am going to closet nn\se]f in m\ office,” 
he told Maria and I vam In a louder \ oice, for all the 
npists to hear, he added, ‘T’Jl take no phone calls 
Not even from the President iumself” Haserford 
would accept adulation fiom an} quarter,* men get 
that way who ne^(r receive any from their wives. 
So aKo do those who get too much from their w ivcs. 
It IS j^ich things as this that makes a woman’s hfe so 
burdensome 

But the last days of preparation for the opening 
Session left Maria and Evans with httle to do, aU the 
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work now being of a clerical nature. Their last duty, 
reserving, rooms for the Committee witnesses at 
White’s l%Dtel, had been accompUshed. 

When the witnesses were together there was always 
a ruckus. Maria had warned Turn. That morning a 
delegation of three had come to the office to protest 
the fact that while they had a single room and bath 
each, Webster C'alhoun had an entire suite. They 
had brought a petition sijjned by all the witnesses, 
and two city council men. 

But iivaiis handled the situation wiih admirable 
dispatch. ^‘If Mr. Calhoun lias a suite,” he said, “then 
Mr. Calhoun has paid for it out of his own pocket. 
I vjas authori2ed to reserve single rooms only. ^\t 
least,” he added, remembering what he had learned 
from his reading of transcripts of past Comriittee 
hearings, least, tliat is true to the best of my 
recollection,” 

•The three witnesvses accepted this proviso without 
cavil. They had to. They hved by it. 

One of the witnesses said, “The son-of a-bitch 
told us that Mugonniglc liiraself had taken the suite 
for liim. He cven*showcd us a vase of flowers that he 
said wert! from Mugonniglc.” 

“To the best of my recollection . . Kvans began. 

Tl^e three men started out of the office. “Okay. 
Okay,” they said; they knew when they V'erc lacked. 
Evans stood silent for a moment after tl cy liad gone. 
He felt quite depressed; it was the feeling one has 
walking through the ruins of a bombed city. 
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Maria touched his atm. know, Evans. I know. 
It’s always very bad, meeting them for the first time. 
They remind me of the circus roustabouts/L used to 
see when I was a little girl. So lost and homeless. Yet, 
is it inhumane of me,*' Evans, that I feel no pity for 
them ? They seem to be lacking certain essential human 
qualities . . . this bought-and-paid-for patriotism. . . .” 

Evans took her elbow and steered her to the far 
side of the room. Therc,^ partly hidden by a larger 
than hfc«;i2e bust of Mr. Buchanan, Pennsylvania’s 
single contribution to the White House, Evans kissed 
her gently on the forcheacf and said, “Maria, you arc 
very dear to me.” 

fhe lowered her eyes, “’four kiss,” she whispejeed, 
“was of sncli a purity that I am not discomfited, even 
in frwit of all these typists.” 

“Let’s get out of this place, Maria.” 

“You mean ic:)r good and all?” she asked, vrith an 
eagerness that astonished him. 

But that v'^as not what he meant. 

“All right. Even for a few hours, Et'^ans. We’ll' 
drive vsomewhere.” 

As they were leaving the office, Evans remembered 
he had still to do one task for Haverford. ‘'Hell,” he 
said. “Haverford wants me to get him a book. He 
wants it today.” 

“S(^)d Clark for it,” Maria suggested. 

But Clark refused to go. He wouldn’t be caught 
dead walking into a book-store, he said; he had a wife 
and kids to support. 
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“But this is official business, Clark. Haverford wants 
this bool 

“I don^ care, Mr. Howells. It was the same thing 
with this friend of mine from ^Printing and Binding. 
His kid wanted a copy of Pogo^ and like a damn fool 
he went into a bookstore to get it, not a drug-store, 
like all the rest of us do. He was suspended for three 
months while they investigated."’ 

“Was he fired?’" 

“No; but he’s under surveillance.” 

“All right, CLrk. 1 sijj'jposc I’ll have to do it 
•nij self.” 

“You’re a single man, Mr. Howells; j^ou can afford 
the •risk.” 

“It won’t takc,us lopg, Evans,” Maria said. “I have 
the address of a book sn>rc onh a few blycks from 
here. We’ll ’leave it with the dcMmnan and Clark 
can come down for it in fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Is that all right with you, (dark ?” 

“See that it’s well wrapped,” he said, and looked 
nervously at liis watch 

“Shall we synijhronizc?” I '.vans asked liim as he 
walked out. 

The bookstore was situated 1 ctween a laundrj’^ and 
a fruit-and-vegctablc store at the edge of the slum 
district. It had a narrow front, a door and a small 
display window. T’hcte was nothing in the w’ijpdow 
but a vase with dusty artificial flowers. Charleys Place 
was crudely lettered on the doo^ 

“Is this it?” Evans asked, mcredulous. Coming 
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from Cambridge, a shamelessly bookish town, he 
was accustomed to bookstores that proclaimed them- 
selves unmistakably as purveyors of books^ 

Oddly enough, the book-dealer was cheerful and 
expansive. 

‘*Come in, come in,” he said, acting like a red- 
checked tavern-keeper in a Hollywood version of 
Dickens. “Well, sir and madamc, what’s it going to be 
— ^ihe complete works of Ii^'nin, Stalin on Leninism, or 
volume four of Das Capital in the new unsympathetic 
translation ? I supply the r^scarcli stalls of our leading 
investigating committee? and you’ll find m) stock cant 
answer your every nccd.”^IIc gestured, a wide siweep 
of^the shelves and the himdreds of neatly arrartged 
books. “Not a single volume* that^ doesn't contain 
dyn^lnitc,” he said, happily. 

“I want a book by Tom Paine,” Evaris said. 

“Fve got a beautiful buy, sir. The complete works, 
matbclli7cd.” 

“A thin one-volume Selection will do admirabh.”^ 

“I see,” the man said. “It’s for a Congressman then, 
if I may make bold.” 

“Paine was quite a feller,” the bookseller added, 
climbing the ladder to a high shelf. “Wouldn’t give 
a Confederate dollar for his chances if he was alive 
today.” 

He^wrote out the receipt. It was the last one in his 
book. “That’s the third book today. By God, feller, 
there hasn’t been anything like this since prohibition.” 

“Wrap it well,” Evans said. 
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“Oh, you. don’t have to tell me\ I know more about 
this game than you’ll ever know,” He slipped the book 
into a bag ythen put it in a box. On the box was printed 
in large block letters: Arthur’s clothes for men. 
WE don’t let you wear ir utAjess it fits. He fitted 
a handle to the box. “There you are, sir. If for any 
reason this is not satisfactory, I also have shopping 
bags stamped m.’s supermarket or . . 

“This will do nicely, thank you.” 

“Come back soon again,” the book*:eller said, 
opening the door for them. As ih»:y rcaciicd the side- 
walk his voice was lowered to a husky wlusper: “^Vny 
day now I’m expecting a shipment of Mao Tse-tung’s 
boqjji on cullurc. It’s dynarrflitc.” 

He watched them gtt into the car and, as they 
drove off, he wrote tfte licence numlier down vg. his 
cuff. 

Clark was waiting when they dro\ e up to the House 
Ctffice building. As lie took the box he said, m a loud 
voice, “I’ll give this to the Congressman right away. 
Tic’s waiting for it.” 

“Let us hope that it fits,” li^vans said. 

It was dark when they arrived in Willianisbuig, 
They sat *on a bench anti madt love in the Colonial 
Garden next to the Restoration A&F. 
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W hue’s hotel, where the witnesses were 

quartered, was a relic of Victorian days. Its 
lobby was crowded with fat marble columns festooned 
with wreaths of plaster f/uit; the majiagcment held^ 
to the view that the removal of pented palms Jiad 
be^jun the downfall of thh grand hotels of the past. 
The rooms \^xrc high-csiJinged and spacious; every 
win4^>w had its folding shutters ot *polishcil cherry- 
V ood, and al50\x eacli bed was a fan with four large 
blades that turned slow ty as a windmill, churning tlie 
muggy air. It liad once Ixen a showplace and was 
particularly admired by visiting Knglishmen. In late 
years, liow^ev er, it w^as frequented mostl) by unsuccess- 
ful salesmen, fiftj^-a-day witnesses, and high school 
senior classes come to pay their respects to the scat 
of government. 

During this W’^eck the hotel’s fourth floor was given 
over entirely to the graduating class of the Boys’ High 
School of Automotive and Traflic Arts of Kinessis, 
Idaho. After a fatiguing day cUmbing the Washington 
Monument, they were now filling paper bags with 
water and dropping them from their windows on to 
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the heads of passers-by on the sidewalk. Unlike some 
of the modern, air-conditioned hotels. White’s 
managemo^t did not provide them with the paper bags. 
Indeed, the management took a dim view of the whole 
procedure, but tolerated it, acknowledging a debt 
to these future citizens. The future citizens hung out 
of the windows crying, “1 1-bombs awaaaaay,” as they 
let their water bombs fall. And tlieir teachers could not 
very well tell them to stop^ Such things as H-bombs 
had, indeed, been a part of their Training for Life. 

The continuous burstin]^ into the lobby of irratc, 
jvet pedestrians was a constat source of embarrass- 
ment, to the witnesses. once out of The flons- 

piracy, wanted nothing so much as rcsi>ectability#It 
offended them to be housed with the senior class of 

t » 

the Boys’ High School of Automotive and Traffic 
Arts, and they had airerdy gotten up a petition 
demanding that Congress buy a country house in 
some nearby secti(m of Virginia. It was tl)e least, they 
thought, a grateful Geivernment could do for them. 
Il was also designed in their plans, to provide a 
sanctuary for aged witnesses; and, it was true, some 
of them were getting on in yc?<-s and worn out vitb 
chasing around the country frc'* «i one trial to another. 
It was not a restful life. As Louis Budlong once said 
to the Attorney-General at a private luncheon (later 
reported by the Aintrey twins): '‘How would you like 
to spend jour life under tlie constant threat of perjury ?” 
The Ain treys reported that th*' Attorney-General 
said he would not. 
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The petition had been sympathetically received by 
Mugonnigle, but had bogged down in the Armed 
Services Committee, to which it was the 1 referred. 
The Party leadership disapproved of the idea. They 
felt it was too much like putting all your eggs in one 
basket. One member of the Party’s executive — he 
was from I.ong Island — offered the example of the 
recent fire in the Whitney’s stables. 

The Chairman said, “I think that brings the point 
home to all of us. Someone will have to tell Mugon- 
nigle that It can’t be dune.” 

But no one could be found who was willing to 
tell Mugonmgle, Instead, they got it bogged down in 

mmittce. 

Tlie witnesses therefore continued to take rooms 
in White’s Hotel, with the thought of old age a 
constant worry. Senator ("unmng of Kansas had tried 
to get them included in the Social Security Act, hut 
was defeated by liis own party; they would extena it 
no further. Paid witnesses, along with chauffeurs, 
chicken-farmers, bookies, doctors, and Swedish mas- 
seurs wxTC ineligible. No one knew why. It was Policy. 
J. B. Goodfricnd, the Senate Wliip from California, 
had said, “Thus far and no further,” ana so it had 
been. 

But if they could not have security, the witnesses 
could have respectability. The men dressed in sombre 
business suits with stiff collars attached to their vrliite 
shirts. They tried to look as much as possible like the 
Secretary of State, although not one of them had his 
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rugged jawt The ladies affected a dowdy look. It was 
not entirely an affectation. More accurately, one might 
say that t'^^y made the most of their weak points, of 
which they had many. 

Only two women were among this group of 
witnesses. Hildc Meinschaft, author of Out of the Mucky 
was there; her first book, written in Germany in the 
earljr ’thirties and never translated, was called, ’Z.u die 
Barricaden! It gave her paiii, as she said, translating 
from the German, it gave her pain to think how that 
first book more 'acccssful was. 

The other woman, Anna^ Marie Peritonitis, was 
not in the Iol)by with the others. The youngest by 
majiy \cars, she had httlc in common with het cii)h 
leagues. At Wliitc’s H«.»tel she spent the late afternoon 
hanging out her wintfow, tlropping bags of wat^ir on 
the heads of the high school lioys two floors below. 
Respectability had never been v hat she sought. 

'•It was, course, Webster Calhoun who had intro- 
duced this new note of manner and dress among the 
^vitnesscs. In the early tla^s ihe witnesses affected the 
look and manner <if hard-bitten adventurers. But they 
had quickly followed Calhoun’s lead when they saw 
what a gV)od thing he was n*aking of it. Calhoun 
never appeared before a comnuttee, or took the stand 
at a trial of Conspirators, or pointed his finger at a 
man accused of perjury or contempt — as anvjhing 
other than a practical philosopher. He was a master 
at giving juries the imprcssioi' ihat he had nothing 
to give but advice. He could only counsel. He could. 
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because he had had the singular experience of living 
through the depression years, and because he had 
participated in Certain Activities, offer what little he 
knew. 

He had the marvellous ability — all the other 
witnesses admitted it — of wrapping a jury around his 
pudgy little finger. Even hardened Foley Square 
jurors burst into tears when Calhoun, himself crying, 
named his brother as the arch-conspirator behind 
the plot to besmirch the good name of Chiang-Kai- 
shek. 

For a time, so slavish of Calhoun did the othet* 
witnesses become that two of them even v'^eijt out 
aitd bought farms— though not as bjg as his— with 
the earnings from the sale of their confessions to Gory 
CofAics. j 

At tlie big table in Whitens dining-room, the seat 
at the head was always left vacant for Calhoun. He 
took dinner with them, walking in like the Grand Old 
Man of the profession that he was, portly, dignified, 
late. 

On the night before the opening of the hearing 
there was a thin air of tension over the dining table. 
Only Calhoun seemed unaffected by it. The others 
envied him his “quick-read” ability. He memorized 
his testimony, and was letter-perfect after one reading; 
onqr on the stand, he never hesitated; and under 
cross-examination he did not deign to take advantage 
of the best-of-my-recollection dodge. 

Calhoun had prepared himself for his new profession 
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with the thoroughness of the born scholar. He had 
read all the military manuals on sabotage; he was able 
to speak learnedly of T.N.T. and crimping tools and 
cordite. He had never actually seen any of them. He 
also became a recognized lay authority on parachute 
drops and, such was his knowledge, the editor of 
the Infantry Journal had invited him to contribute 
articles. 


But magazines like that, although redolent with 
prestige, do not pay sufficiently well for a gentleman 
farmer. Much as he disliked it, he was forced to write 
articles for digest magazinci like Kead as ou Kun and 
the new bi-annual magazine, ^drs. Dost. For thejatter 
he vyotc his memorable ‘IloV It Feels to lunger Yo#r 
Brother’ (reading time, ; mins. 22 secs.), for wh. he 
reed. ?i,50o. 

It w^as Richard Funck vlio started the conversation 


on this evening and dissipated the tension that was 
thfeatening to ruin the witnesses’ dinner. Funck was 
the only one of them who had not written a book. 
Ac felt himself to be something of an outsider among 
his colleagues, not quite their social equal because 
he had come up the* hard way. He hail spent years on 
the sawdust trail, appearing as a paid witness at the 
countless deportation trials of quite unknown people. 
But ir^time he bad cvjme, by dint of perseverance and 
an exceptional ability to memorize testimony, to imkc 
a name for himself at last and received j. call from a 
touring Congressional committee. He liad arrived in 
the big time at last. This was his first Washington 
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appearance and he felt the stirrings of that stage fright 
experienced by all good actors. 

“I can remember back to when I was four years old 
and stuck my thumb in my sister’s eye,’' he said to 
get the conversation going and relax the tenseness he 
felt. 

This conversational gan^i|PFvoked i quick response 
from the assembled witnesses. Stretching their mem- 
ories was, understandably, an exercise in which they 
all engaged. Indeed, some had4(CEn stretched so far 
and so often they were in danger of becoming flabby. 

All but Webster Calhoun rushed to tell of early 
memories. Anna Marie Peritonitis went back to her 
’^rd birthday part) ; anef Hildc Mcinschaft, autivpt of 
Out of the Muck, recalled a strike of weavers in her 
in Germany when she was one and a half years 

old. 

"‘Bravo, IJilde Mcinschaft!” the witnesses softly 
cried, thinking she had won die game for that night; 
but Webster Calhoun had yxt to be heard from. He 
patted his lips with the napkin and said, “I have a 
pre-natal memory.” 

lie described it for tlicm. Very dark it wras. Very 
warm and awfully comfortable. Birth was ‘'a frightful 
agony. “ . . , thrust out into the coldness, the harsh- 
ness,” he whispered, liis eyes staring mildly ^.at the 
corner of the small dining-room where the flowered 
wallpaper met without a seam. “Mother was brave,” 
he recalled, ""but terribly uninformed.” 

Two men wearing false moustaches, sitting on a 
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leather sofa behind three potted palms, took it all 
down in shorthand. It was the Aintrcy twins. Since 
they were both wearing the same style false moustache, 
their disgmses were not really very effective. The 
manager of the hotel, being a man of Old World 
sensibility, had pretended to be deceived. 

They nodded to each other over their shorthand 
pads. Lamed wliispcrcd to Procter, “This is what we 
reporters call h\s, work'' 

Procter said, “I wondet if it will also be what is 
called a scoop." 

“That,” said Lamed wdtE. Jps haunting sense of the 
Long^View, “that is foj History to decide.” 



L ike an operating-room, Evans thought, who had 
w seen one once. Something sterile and cold, 
forbidding, about the marble floors and walls that 
sent all voices echoing ynd crashing back and forthf 
endowing the weakest utterance with spijrious 
stftngth. And the lights set up by the television c*cws 
were blaring and harsh as the Jigl)t,tliat blazed over 
thc^oody, on the table. The hearing stenographer 
opened, with a careful sense of importance, his low 
tripod; and set on it the stcn(»grapluc machine that 
would take down in silent symbols everj’ easy he and 
anguished cry of truth. ^ 

[.ate, as he always was, Mugonniglc entered the 
hearing-room. He was the distinguished surgeon 
flanked by his admiring assistants, the interne-lawyers 
R. Jolm Burke and G. Duncan Hare. The television 
cameras swung ponderously, like the heads of pre- 
historic beasts, in Mugonnigle’s direction. His- face 
had^ecn powdered to remove the glare, but the 
powder would not last long. The make-up men 
referred to him as The Sweater. The sound-men, 
having other preoccupations, called him The Belcher. 
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This appellation was the result of Mugonnigle’s 
unfortunate stomach trouble. He had always been 
proud of what he liked to call his cast-iron stomach; 
but ever sihcc he bad l^een elected to Congress, from 
the day he made his maiden* speech (an attack on 
our wartime allies), his stomach had suddenly gone 
back on him. To television viewers who did not know, 
his constant suppressions of gas gave him the look 
of a man who was always holdmg back an explosion 
of anger. But it was only gSs. 

Mugonniglc hid a powerful, resonant I'oicc; jet, 
such was the man’s senst of achievement, he had 
succeeded m converting tliis rhh instrumertt into 
the^most droning^ and boding \oit,c in the Huij^e. 
On only one occasion, hox^cier, had any witness 
fallen asleep on thc*stand. This was the wrihjj* of 
detective stones, Dartmll HarntU, who *dozed oft 
during a Mugonnigle question that lasted fifteen 
lAinutcs. He woke up in time to say, “No.” 

Mugonnigle was built squat and wide, with a 
^ig, square-shaped Lead. He liked to give the im- 
pression of a Man in M(^\cment and, whenever the 
cameras were on Turn, he did not walk, but charged. 
To the liome vKwtrs, Mugonnigle always appeared 
like a tank approacliing road bkicks. In the privacy 
of hjs office, however, he sprawled largely in his 
desk chair, looking very much hke the small-town 
justice of the peace he once had been. 

Having once been a justice of the peace, he felt 
he had the right to say to rccaicitranl witnesses, “If 
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you had appeared before me when I was a judge 
back home. . Or, ‘^Never in all my years as a 
judge . . He liked to give the impression that being 
a Congressman was quite a come-down, ^ally, from 
those happier and mofe dignified days when he was a 
judge; and that his bemg a Congressman was an 
onerous duty he had accepted out of an over-developed 
sense of patriotism. 

Indeed, his manner was that of the martyr. Beset 
from all sides, harassed by l>5cw Yorkers, Conspirators, 
and the British, Democrats, and the members of his 
own Partv as well, his voice, even in the midst of his 
greatest triumphs, was always the voice of exas^cra- 
tiqp. Look how I am put' upon, was the messagf. of 
its tone. 

\Xiiihen, fi)r example, he said*to a uimcss, ""Have 
you ever engaged in espionage^” — and added, “Now, 
I am not trj^mg to entrap you’’— and on these occasions 
the audience laughed, Mugonnigle would get a look 
of genuine pain on his face. He would say, exasperated, 
wounded, beset, ""There is no need for laughter, f 
am sure the witness knows that I am not trying to 
entrap lum. Now I will ask jou the question again/’ 
and Mugonnigle would sigh with fatigue, liis heavy 
voice droning, his eyes half shut with weariness. 

A.S soon as Mugonnigle was seated at the he^d of 
the long polished table, the Press photographers 
swarmed toward him, their bulbs flashing. Mugonnigle 
set a look of serious purposefulness on his big face. 
This consisted of deepening the lines of frustration 
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that grooved his cheeks from nose to mouth. After 
the serious picture had been taken he set a smile of 
false brilliance on his face for the second one. He liad 
a hangman' ^ affability. 

The picture-taking over, tSe photographers re- 
treated to their seats in the first row of the crowded 
Press section, hugging the cameras to their chests. 
They were more alert than anyone else in the hearing- 
room, ready on the instant to leap to their feet, bulbs 
flashing, when a witness opened Ins mouih, tugged at 
his trousers, or s^ ratclied Ins nose. 

What they liked most of all vas a good yawn. 
Fditors were nearly always willing to pay ten cioUars 
for j )awn, cspecialK it Ji*vas the \awn of a wiil- 
known witness. This is what is called ^Smart Journal- 
ism. 

Mugonnigle rapped hi gavel and announced the 
hearing open. “The purpose of tins licaring/^ he said. 
Slippressing gas, “is ... to bring before thi pulflic — ” 
his voice was tired alieady and he pretc nded to be 
fooking through somf paners wliile he spoke . . . 
“the facts about tliis countries calkd Intorniation 
programme. For tliis purpose ha\c called here . . 
he found die sheet he was lool mg for and held it up 
before his face . . . “several Intormation Departinenl 
directprs from several countries in Europe and the 
Far East. I don’t want to say that these men^^re 
traitors. I will not brand them as traitors until all the 
evidence is in. They will have r day in court and, 
as a former judge, I will see to it tlicy get a fair hearing.” 
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He put the paper back in the folder and closed it, 
reached for another folder, and continued: “When 
both sides have had their say, I have no doubt that 
the American People will make up their/fown minds 
as to the activities of Itl^ese men who are supposed to 
be the representatives of America in foreign lands, I 
don’t want to prejudge them. I think everyone here 
knows that. If these men” — ^he sighed — “are not guilty, 
they’ll have every chance to prove it. This Committee 
holds to the American view that a man is innocent 
until he is proved guilty. I think everyone here knows 
that.” 

Pie stopped to blow his nose, turning half away 
ftjram the camera to do 'so. “Excu^c me,” he 
having a kind of delicacy. He opened a folder and 
bcjjiii leafing through the pages; he read some lines 
of apparently horrifying information. He shook his 
head and smiled sadl\ . 

“However,” he said, “however, T don't want *t:o 
go overboard with that pliilosophy. Some men are 
guilty. Wc know they arc guilty. It’s our duty to 
go after these men with everything in the armoury. 
Now there are those,” and he srnilcd tolerantly at 
these, “there arc those— I hear them on tlie radio, I 
read them in The Conspiracy Press, The Times and 
The Tribune — there arc those who say. Let’s be gentle- 
men. Tefs be gentlemen^ He made that word sound 
utterly disgusting, as if gentlemen were people who 
beat their mothers or failed to salute the flag, 

A look of vSuffering suffused his face. I am a man of 
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sensitivity, he was saying, I am pained to have to be 
forced to talk this way, but History has set itself upon 
my back and will not let me rest. 

“Now, i? these traitors — ipean, these men^ who 
have been called here to testify about what looks to 
us like verj^ suspicious activities in foreign lands — 
if these men, I say, can give satisfactory answers to our 
questions, why, then, I say, they will have nothing 
but approval from me. will then go on to find 
out who hired them in the first place and v-ho made 
the policies that rhey so il^-advisedly carric^d out/" 

lie turned to the chief counsel, R. John Burke, 
who on liis right hand^ “('all the first withess,” 
he stid. Burke, who looked as if he had not seen Ae 
sun for at least ten ye^irs, leaned toward Mugonnigle 
and whispered in his car. Tuentv camera‘» fiasfled. 
Mugonnigle nodded. Burke sat back and smiled at his 
assistant, G. Duncan Hare, who returned a shv smile. 
Tiicy had an almost brotherly pride in each other’s 
iy complishmen t s , 

“My assistant, Mr, I ark^., informs me— thank you, 
John — ^that wc haye a surprise witness, somet^nc %ve 
did not cxj^ect to get hold of q -ite so soon, lie is an 
obviously subversive writer— lut I doi "t want co 
prejudge the man; let him speak and reveal himself 
withomt my aid — an obviously sub\erjivc writer, I 
say, whose books are on the shelves of every Infor^- 
tion Centre library in the world — ^the free world, 
that is. And these inflammatoj) books, preaching 
revolution and atheism, are paid for and distributed 
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by Government funds. Your tax money, ladies and 
gentlemen. These books aim to subvert our way of 
life by calling down vile calumny on the heads of out 
most dedicated public servants. This Writer, for 
example, this writer who we are about to call to testify, 
has made it a point to attack this committee’s chief 
coimsel, R. John Burke, whenever possible. We will 
now question this man whose words are being offered 
to the people of Europe and Asia through the mis- 
guided— 1 dtm’t want now to use any stronger word 
than that — the mtgmded efforts of our own govern- 
ment. Tall the first \vitne‘'S, John.” 

Mr. Burke rose and signalled the hearing 7 room 
clKck, who rose in turn and cried, “Thomas Prine. 
Thomas Paine. Will Thomas Paine take the stand r” 





T homas pa^ink was close to scvt.nt\ and straight 
as a ramrod; o\cr six feet tall and his hair pure 
white. Ilis skin was brown from wind and sun and 
seasoned like g ^od leather. 

Two men of Mugonniglc’s in\cstigative staff found 
him Ining near the old workings of an abai^doncd 
nunp near the ghost town of Oowning Gk#y, 
Montana. 

Picking lum up was tlic result of up <y\\cn ^iem 
by the President f^f the ivh ntanf Vtomcn Minute Men, 
a patriotic organization dedicated to making the 
Oinstitution inopciatne. I be old man, Tom Paine, 
had been running lor the gosernoiship of Montana 
lor nearly thirty }cars is the write-in randidatc of the 
Peace and Freedom Part)/. 

The information from the M'^»ntana omen Minute 
Men gav6 Mugonnigle\ invs tigiting stall the lead 
they were scekmg. Before that, they had been looking 
in tbp Boston area, because the chief im estigator’s 
girl-friend lived there. The subpoena had been made 
out in Paine's name ever since, wee < s betore, the 
request to pick him up had con^ ' )m Burke and Hare, 
who were then in Europe, 
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The two men who served the summons on Tom 
Paine in the name of the Committee were former 
Baltimore policemen. They had been forced to leave 
their jobs because of an exaggerated sense^f kindness 
towards bookies. Humanists both, they had a vast 
willingness to give bookies a second chance — even, 
when their sympathies were sufficiently played upon, 
a third and fourth chance. This all too human weakness 
was in the end their downfall and they were reduced to 
spending their declining years serving summonses for 
Congressman Mugonniglc. Tlierc is nothing like 
serving a summons, they tound, to make a man feel 
unwanted. 

cTom Paine was sitting on a backless chair in IJront 
of his cabin when they approached, puffing a bit as 
then struggled up the steep hill from Crowning Glory. 
As if to make sure all this would nc^t be in vain, they 
stopped as soon as they had come within hailing 
distance. ‘^\re you Ibm Paine?” the fatter one called. 

^‘That I am,” came the answ^er, and the two sum- 
mons-beaicrs resumed the climb. 

The less fat one handed the summons to Tom Paine. 
^‘You are hereby summonsed,” he began, and reeled 
off the rest of it with all the feeling of a sletpy justice 
of the peace marrying off a couple who are in just as 
great a hurry to gel it over with as he is. 

“Well, I’ll be dogged,” Tom Paine said. 

They looked inside his austerely furnished cabin. 

“You writers don’t earn much, do you?” the fatter 
one asked. 
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always manage to pay my own way,” Tom Paine 

said. 

"‘As long as we're travelJmg backto Wasliington, j ou 
might as Wellcome along. That w^y you won’t get lost.” 

‘T never took a trip as long as that except by 
freight,” Tom said. 

‘‘This time you’re gojng by plane. Gift of a grateful 
Government.” 

“And about time,” Tom^said. “Well, I am ready. 
What are we waiting for?” 

“Don’t you v^^nt to pack some clothes and all?” 
tj;ie distinguished one asked.^ 

“I always travel hght, feller. Let’s go.” 

TV: two former police men shrugged with thjSr 
faces and the three set ofl down tiie mountain. As 
tliey walked through the deserted streets of C^rowTifhg 
Glory, the very fat one said, “bo )ou’re the author 
of Common Sense^^ lie looked at Toni Paine as if he 
juft couldn’t believe it. 

^ “1 never claimed to be the author of it,” Tom said, 
laughing “I )ust like i employ it whenever i can. 
That’s all.” 

“We all make mistakes” tU other said. “I’m not 
blaming you.” 

“The Congressman never'd minded if you had 
stuck 4io that anti-Pritish stuff. But it was a foolish 
mistake to go and attack Burke. I mean, Burke is Ijjs 
boy. You can’t buck the machine. I am surprised, an 
old man like you.” 

“I don’t know,” the other one said. “Let’s not go 
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blaming. We only read the research staff’s report. 
We haven’t heard the old man’s side of it yet.” The 
less fat one sometimes extended his humanity beyond 
bookies. He would probably lose anoth«^^ job before 
his career as a public sc rvant had ended. 

“This ghost town gives me a queer feeling,” the 
fat one said to change the subject. 

“No people, you mean ?” 

“No telephones. Any town that don’t have tele- 
phones is no place for me.” 

“Which Burke is that you’re talking of?” Tom 
Paine asked. 

“Oh now don’t give us tliat routine,” Fat said. 
‘‘^Next thing be claiming a loss of memory.” 

“My memory is good,” Paine said. “IVe kept it 
hc^.'ied sharp, for there is nothing in it that can cause 
me a moment’s pain. I ask what Burke it is because I 
have Uved a long time and I’ve been trying to sort 
out the various Burke’s 1 have known. 1 guess 1 ve 
knew a passcl of Burke’s in my time, including one 
family of fourteen o( them. The parents, eleven 
children, and an old uncle who for some reason found 
it restful to roost with liis kin.” 

“I don’t tliink that can be the same Burke,” Less 
Fat said. “This Burke we arc talking about has the 
look of a man who never had a brother. He pouts like 
qply an only child can,” 

“Is that so?” Paine said. “Well, I mind of a whole 
slew of Burke’s I’ve met in my time. We’ll just see who 
this one turns out to be.” 
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After a walk long enough to tire the two former 
policemen — about ten city blocks — ^they came out on 
the highway. The two city nien crowded into a spear 
of shade p-iovided by a fence post, and they waited 
for the bus. 

At the airport, Tom Paine walked toward the 
plane with wondering eyes. ‘‘First time 1 ever saw 
one of these close up.” He turned to the fat one. 
“How fast would you say these things travel, old 
hoss ?” * 

“Three hundred miles per hour, and bitter than 
[hat with a tail-wind.” ^ 

Tom shook his head admiringly. “You • know, 
fclky, when mv daddj came out this way with «he 
wagon trains, they made liftccn miles a day. That 
w^as on good days.” He started up the siepvS teethe 
plane. “We have come such a long w^ay so fast it 
like to make us di75:y.” 

^When Tom’s name was called in the hearing-room 
he still could feel the enormous power of the plane 
reverberating in his bon< s; so fast had it all been 
that the mountain odour, clean and fresh, was still on 
him. 

After hfe had been sworn, ii ' sat down and looked 
around him, frankly curious. 

“Yvu are Thomas Paine?” 

. He looked at Mugonniglc. “All my life, son, all my 
Ufe.” 

“Ask the witness to answer ycs or no, Mr. Burke,” 
Mugonnigle said, too tired to do it himself. 
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‘^Answer yes or no/^ Burke instructed* 

“So you’re Burke,” Tom said. “Are you one of 
old Charlie Burke’s boys, then, who panned for gold 
along the Snokie Rivei; and ran a pig-farm An the side ? 
You don’t look much like the family, but you have a 
tol’ble resemblance to the livestock.” 

“I’m from Philadelphia,” Burke said, 

“Arc you trjdng to tell us,” Mugonniglc began, 
his voice rising from its bed of pain, “arc you trying 
to tell us that your attack on R. John Burke, the 
(Committee counsel, is the result of mistaken identity? 
Is that what you’re trjnng to tell us ?” 

“Old Charlie Burke was always a hard-luck^ man. 
I fnind the time he missed a gold stiikc by h\c minutes 
and ...” 

'•x donjt want to hear about this Old C'harlie Burke. 
We didn’t call you down here to listen to your 
evasions.” 

“I just wanted to say that if this was C^ld Charlie’s 
boy, then his luck surely did run out completely at 
the end.” lie looked at R. John Burke and smiled. 
“Boy, you sure arc a He leaned forward and 

rubbed the cuff of Burke’s summcrw'eight nubby- 
t^veed suit. “Must itch like cra/y,” he said in a low 
voice. 

At a nod from Mugonniglc, a uniformed guard 
pij^ed himself beside the witness chair. 

“I’m going to give you warning, Mr. Paine. You 
aren’t here to make publicity for yourself. T/Js isn’t 
a sideshow or a circus. We are here to investigate the 
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serious, the life and death business of subversion. You 
are here to answer our questions. If you persist in 
your unco-operative behaviour, I will have to have you 
removed. I<idon’t want to have to do that, Mr. Paine. 
Out of respect for your white hairs, 1 don't want to 
have to do that. If youVe been duped and used by 
The Conspiracy I want you to tell us. Now let’s 
try again. Txi me ask 3 ^ou this, Tom — you don’t mind 
if 1 call you Tom? — let me ask you this, Tom: Did 
you ever go to Harvard?” 

‘^Off and onii ni) young days I went there. Had an 
uncle who lived there.” 

“Was he a professor?” 

“pnclc Daniel? Why, man, he could hardlv w'itc 
liis own name. He was a farmer; put all his acres in 
wheat,” 

“At Uarvarcir 

“Yes, sir. Harvard, Wyoming, was noted as wheat 
country before the topsoil blew away.” 

The audience laughed and Mug('nntglc rapped his 
gavel. “There is no ed for laughter. Ibis is not a 
laughing matter. If tliis man tlunks he can get away 
wdth this sort of nonsense, he is mistaken. Wc are a 
duly appointed ('ommitttc of ' bngress, and we h'lve 
the right and the duty, under the C^onstitution — ^what 
we hay^c left of it — ^to investigate. And we aie going to 
investigate, and no one, not this subversive old man 
or anyone else, is going to stop us frorAi investigating. 
Now Mr. Paine, I am not trymg to entrap you, but 
how do you arrange for the money from a certain 
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foreign power that you use to support your election 
campaigns? I have information that shows youVe 
run for Governor of Montana in six campaigns under 
the ticket of the Freedom and Glory Paij^y — a party, 
by the way, which is listed as a Conspiracy Front 
Organization. This Committee so voted to list it 
at executive session this morning. Now I’m not 
saying,” he moaned in exasperation, “I’m not saying 
that you’re not within your right to run for Governor. 
That is every American’s privilege, ^nd I’m not saying 
j^ou don’t have the right to form a party and run for 
nllice und(T its name, hyery American has that right 
Until we declare the party illegal, that is. All I want 
t(f know IS . Where do you get the monej ?” 

“The onlv money J get is my old age pension. 
Ai^d the only evpen^e of my campaigns is for printing 
up the postets. Old Rabbit Halleran dowm Chimney 
Rocks w^ay, he runs them off for me on a old hand press. 
We been friends for near fifty yeais and he dotf’t 
charge me much. He just saves the plate from one 
campaign to the nc\t and the onl> cost is the paper. 
Rabbit Halleran and me has been great friends since 
1904, w^hen wc worked for the same newspaper.” 

Mugonniglc leaned forward. “What was the name 
of that paper?” 

“If I remember it rightlj, that was the 
L^ger Tiwes, It vent out of business in the Panic. 
[ was chief mechanic in the print shop and Rabbit 
was the foreman. When that folded, Old Rabbit joined 
up with me and we went looking for gold along the 
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Snokie.” He smiled at R, John Burke. ^That’s where 
we met Old Charlie Burke. Kin of yorn?” 

“I don’t think so,” R. Jolm said. He was the most 
brilliant miin of his age grouj> in Washington and 
wrote his autobiograph) at the age of twenty-four. 

“Well, that didn’t pan out, like we say, atid \vc went 
up north-west and got work in a sawmill. Stayed on 
there a few years until Old Rabbit lost an arm. Then I 
went down to Seattle and shipped out for a few years: 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Singapore. 1 sort of hall- 
married a lady in Singapore, but . . 

Mugonnigle rapped his g^vel ""Let me remind you, 
sir, that you are s[)eaking before a fainily au'dience. 
An 4 while I’m on this su1)ject, 1 want to take Ais 
moment to thar^k the sponsors ot ‘7hct>dora, hady 
Judge’ and T.ifc Will Be Beautiful Tomo^rrowWor 
relinquishing their time. Go on, Mr. Paine.” 

“After about — oh, say ten years — I decided I ouglit 
tfi settle down. 1 was near forty then and thought that 
jvas old. Well 1 went back to Montana, which has 
always been my home .ind f opened up a little machine 
shop. Things were going good then anil I riiade out 
all right. 1 got a wife, but she d /d of the flux, and right 
after thatl lost my shop in the Panic.” 

“Well, Paine, I think I understand now the cause 
of yo’dr bitterness . - 
• “I’m not bitter. . . 

“ . . . because you lost your little shop during a 
mild downturn which did not really exist, anyway, 
except in your own mind. Men who lost a great deal 
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more than you, Paine, lost because of a defeatist state 
of mind, have risen again. They haven’t turned on 
their own country.” 

‘T haven’t turned pn anybody. I onl^ did what 
many others have done. When I went bankrupt I went 
into politics.” 

“Thank God, I say thank God — ^for the sake of 
this country of ours, I say it — thank Ciod )Ou arc as 
unsuccessful in politics a^ you were in business. I 
would not sleep safe in my bed if a man like you held 
public office.” He picked up a sheet of paper. “Didn’t 
you write this clearly sul;f\rersivc statement, ‘La\ thei'v 
the axe to tJic root, and teach governments huma^ty’ ? 
Dftin’t you write that, Mr. Paine?” 

“TVe v/rotc a lot in my da\.”^ 

‘♦fou jlon’t find anything objectionable in this 
statement 

“WeU, son, it\s like asking me if I object to the sun 
rising every morning. It\ a fact of nature. Notliing 
you or I can do about it.” 

Mugonnigle narrowed his eyes for the television 
audience. “I see,” he said, mysteri<)usly. He sliuffled 
some papers on the table before him. “1 would like 
to read into the record,” he mumbled, not looking 
up, “I would like to read into the record . . . one of 
the most envenomed attacks . . . that The Conspiracy 
h^ever made against a member of this Committee 
or its staff. In this case . . . the man attacked was our 
staff counsel, R, John Burke, one of the most biilliant 
young men of his age group in Washington . . . and 
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the vicious attacker • . he looked up now and 
pointed a beefy finger . . . " Vas that man, that man, 
Tom Paine Forty flashbulbs flared. Mugonnigle 
held his finder rigid. ‘"Now I will read into the record 
this quotation from the witness’ writings called 
The Rights of Man^ He turned to Tom Paine. “You 
are the author of The Rights of Ahm? Mr, Burke, 
instruct the witness to ansucr )cs or no.” 

“Answer jes or no,” Mr. Burke instructed. 

Tom Paine laughed. “ y (lod, that’** the second 
time today. Th other feller asked me if 1 was tin. 
author of Common Seme. VC cll, I never laid no claim to 
it. 1 just uphold the one and* use t’e^ther.” 

^J.ugonnig]e paid no ifttention to Tom Pai^^’s 
answer. He was busj looking through his folders for 
the quotation he wanted to put into the record. 
G. Duncan Hare finally found it fen liim. “llrink you, 
Duncan,” Mugonnigle said. Cj. Duncan Hare was 
iftnctcen and the most brilliant man in Washington 
in his age group. 

“Let this be entered i ’to the record. I wont the 
American people to hear it. This is tlic statement. 
J^isten closely anti }ou will beat the clear voice of 
The Conspiracy. Here it is; ‘b is painful to behold a 
man employing his talents to corrupt himself. Nature 
has b^cn kinder to Mr. Burke than he is to her. He 
i^ not affected by iht reality of distress touching his 
heart, but by the showy rcscmblagc of it <Jtriking lus 
imagination. He pities the plun'ige, but forgets the 
dying bird." And further; ‘Mr. Burke exclaims against 
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outrage; yet the greatest is that which himself has 
committed/ ” Mugonnigle stared into the teleMsion 
cameras, his face a mask of sorrow. ‘‘Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he began, but at that monjent a note 
was finally passed to him by G. Duncan t lare. The note 
was from Congressman Haverford and contained 
information that had been given lum carber by Evans. 
The delay A^as caused by Ha\erford’s insistence on 
checking ^vlth the Library of Congress. He wasn’t 
going to stick his neck out. But he found it was true: 
Tom Paine the author had died in 1809 And even the 
tact that he had died in Greenwich Village wouldn’t^ 
be ot much help. 

^S^lugonnigle read the note. “Thank )()u, Duncan 
I have just been reminded that 1 have another eom- 
initiiiec meeting at this time. I’m afraid I shall have to 
leave. I think I’ve got everything out of tlus witness 
that we’re going to get. Mr Burke, dismiss the 
witness.” 

“Disnussed,” Burke said, sharp and incisive. ^ 

“You mte you ain’t old Charlie Buike’s boy^” 
Tom asked. 



T ite Press was split. The pto-Mugonrigle news- 
papers ran large red deadlines: tom vmne an 
IMPOSTER. The a/iti-Mugonniglt Press, which always 
cloaked a flabby hand in* a velvet glove, wrote: 
mtjgonnigle’s mistake. The Aintrey twins ust>d the 
incident for a column that ‘demanded the return 
Congress of men of education and culture. Jefferson, 
they wrote, ought lo l*c the model, in learning if r#t 
in ideas, for our legislatoi.s to follow. It was a rather 
daring stand. 

Evans was reading the papers at his big desk 
o|itside Haverford’s olficc. It was the morning of the 
next day. The.second '’ay of the hearing would start 
in an hour. 

Evans read Maria excerpt' from the Aintrey s’ 
column: “7 wonder why it is th t w’-hen anyone speaks 
of our learned and cultured Presidents they always 
begin jind end with Jefferson?” he asked, putting 
down the paper. 

But Maria was not to be drawn oaf. She asked, 
“And what docs David Lawrec:ri say?” 

Evans perused the column. “He says that things 
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are not as bad as they seem, although they have hardly 
ever been worse.” 

Maria said, considering this. 

‘"One bright young reporter took false Tom 
Paine out to the airport. Seems he was in a hurry to 
get back to Montana and start campaigning. He is 
quoted as having said, "1 will be Governor of Montana 
one day. I only have to live long enough, old hoss.’ ” 
Evans sighed. “Queer cove.” 

“1 liked liim, Evans. ^ When youVe been here as 
long as I ha\c . . . 

“Heaven forfend.” ^ 

“ . . . \ou will see tkat there is something special 
quite wonderful about those who aren’t yfraid 
of Mugonnigle, And what do you mean. Heaven for- 
f(md ? I thought you liked it here.” 

“Perhaps it’s just a touch of conscience, Maria. 
I believe it will pass with the hot weather. It’s to 
do with that swamp beneath us, those miasr.iic 
mists and primal odours. I feel hke Daisy Miller 
in Rome.” 

“I have known it to scourge a man, conscience.” 

“Yes?” 

Maria nenided. “One of the witnesses, last winter, 
had an attack of it. None of the Washington doctors 
could diagnose it, never having seen it before;” 

""What finally happened, Maria?” 

""He jomed the Plymouth Brethren and was sent 
to India. So far as I know, his conscience w'as stilly 
inflamed at the time of his departure. I have hopes 
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that suffering and good works have long since eased 
his pain.” 

‘It has been my experience diat the exercise of 
conscience n^ver cures it. One perely enlarges one’s 
conscience the more one uses it.” 

‘It does seem to be a pitfall fraught with danger,” 
Maria said in her Piltsl^urgh U. manner. 

“I sup[)Ose there comes some point when one 
must say. Too much is altogether too much.” 

“I confess it to you, llvans- and 1 don’t care who 
hears it — ^that pLiint has long since cc'imc for me. 
I^havc remained here out of inertia and to please my 
uncle, ^who hkes to have some mcrnl)cr of the family 
alwa^ keeping an eye on flaverford. Oh, F.van^ 
had you but coni}; a few monllis carliir I could have 
been spared much torment of spirit.” 

She dropped her e 3 "es, the antique gesture that so 
moved Jbvans. Ihey sat in silence for a moment, 
not even thinking of those things they could never 
ti^ilk about. It was terribly warm in the outer office, 
but Evans did not If c lu be in Ilaverford’s air- 
conditioned one with Maria The black leather sofa 
still oppressed him. He had nc. exorcised the vision 
yet. 

“Let us go somewhere tonight, Maria,” he sug- 
gested. ♦ 

“Somewhere gay but quiet,” she said, assentinj^. 

“Do you know of such a place, Maria 

“What ha<l you in mind, Evaii'. i ” 

“My rooms, I must confess. That is what I had in 
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mind. I would like to read you the first chapter of 
my thin novel about adultery in the suburbs. In spite 
of myself, it has turned out to be terribly funny."’ 

suppose that ^ften happens witb^ adultery in 
the suburbs,” Maria said in a tone of sad fatalism. 

‘‘If in my second novel I can succeed once more 
in keeping away from serious subjects and real com 
tent, 1 have no doubt that we will be rich and famous.” 

‘"Serious subjects and real content have a way of 
seeking out the most unwilling writers these days, 
Evans. I have noted this trend with mixed feelings. 
It is almost impossible these days to find an altogether 
trivial novel. If it is not the subject-matter, it is the 
awithor who takes himself seriousl}. And that aomes 
to the same thing, docs it not?” 
afraid it docs, Maria.” 

“That IS why I find myself more and more turning 
to the non-fiction books. They are invariably trivial 
and, these clays, read more like liction than do i'he 
novels.” , 

A moment of silence followed her last remark 
and in the stillness they could heat the whirring of the 
recording macliinc that was installed under the desk. 

Maria looked at her watch. “It is tithe we left. 
Past time. Fm afraid the hearing will have begun.” 

They arrived just as the first witness war being 
sworn in. Ihey settled themselves in chairs immedi- 
ately behind Haverford’s. Evans looked up and 
recognized the witness just as Mugonnigle droned out,. 
“You are Samuel Palfrey?” 
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*‘Good Lord,” Evans said. 

‘*And you are . . . the Information Officer at 
Linang Pinang in the country of Cambos? Is that 
correct?” M’jgonnigle asked, pausing to suppress gas. 

‘‘That is correct,” Sam said in the doleful voice 
Evans knew so well. 

Mugonniglc shuffled through his papers and, with 
his head down, gave the curk)us inij^rcssion that he 
was talking into his chin. “Nov', young man, you were 
present in the Information* Library when my assis- 
tants, R. John Lurke and G. Duncan Hare, arrived 
tp inspect the books. Is that correct ?” 

“That is correct.” 

“Qid they make an)' requests of 

“Yes. They asked me . . 

“I didn’t ask you tlicy requested. merJy 

whether they requested anything of you. That’s a 
simple enough question, liven a Harvard man should 
hif able to understand it.” Mugiuinigle gtinned at 
tjic audience. It was ’a signal permitting laughter. 
Tliere was laughter. cl the record show there was 
laughter at this point,” l\Iugi>nnigle said to the 
stenotypist. “Mr. Burke . . 

“Yes, s/r.” 

“Ask the witness what it was you requested of him.” 

“Ye^, sir. Will you tell the Committee vhal it was 
that I and Mr. Hare requested of you?” ^ 

“You wanted to know who was lesponsiblc for 
choosing certain books.’' 

“Certain books that you had on the shelvesf^ 
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Mugonnigle emended. ^"Certain books that were read 
by the people of Cambos. Isn’t that true ?” 

**That is the reason for being of any library, liiat 
the books be available to the people ^of the com- 
munity.” 

“Mr. Palfrey — may 1 call you Sam? — Sam, I’m 
not interested in your definition of a library. Let’s 
get down to brass tacks here. I want to know why 
there were three copies of a book called Tee-pee on 
the shelves of your hbraty. That is a book written by 
a man named . . .” he shujfHed liis papers and G. 
Duncan Hare leaned forward and whispered in tds 
car “ . . . a man named Herman Melville. Thank 
youy Duncan. Now, Saha — and please under^^and, 
Tm not accii'Jing you of anything — ^wc only want to 
fi^d out why there were //jree copies of this book 
Tee-pec by . . . Herman Melville. Do you know?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, tell us, Sam, tell us.” 

“You didn’t ask me to tell you. You only asked 
did 1 know.” * 

“Mr. Burke, please,” Mugonnigle said, more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

“Now then, Mr. Palfrey, why were thrie copies of 
that book on the shelves ?” 

“Because it was one of the most populai; books 
in the librarj^ There was so great a demand for it, 
as indeed there is for all of Melville’s books — he is a 
great favourite in Cambos — that I ordered tw^o more, 
dopies of each of his books.” 
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Mugonnigle smiled sadly. The truth was out at 
last for all the American people to sec. That is what 
his sad smile said. “Suppose I told you. Palfrey . . . 
that you wer^ sowing the seeds^ sowing the seeds, 
whether knowingly or unknowingly we do not know 
yet, sowing the seeds of The Conspiracy all over 
the little kingdom of Cambos? Suppose I told you 
that?” 

“1 wouldn’t be a bit surprised,” Sam said sadly. 

‘T put it to you,” MugonAiglr droned menacingly 
and his finger flashed — and forty flashbulbs flashed 
with it in a marvellous redundancy of light — “I put 
It to you. Palfrey, that you were ordered by ‘your 
masters in The Conspiracy tc) give the uidcst possibl e 
(listriburion to the works of tnis so-called American 
writer, Howard A-felvillc.” 

“Herman,” Sam corrected. 

Mugonnigle opened liis folders. “I would like to 
rcjjfl into the record ... let rnc read this, let me read, 
le^ me read this to you.” He often staiumercd with 
pretended cxcUcment; it v/as liis way of showing 
a boyish eagerness to Let the People Know. 

“Here it is. Let me read sor-'e excerpts from this 
propaganda booklet that you’" Government, with 
your tax money, is distributing to our little brown 
brother^ across the seas. Mind you, I will read only a 
short section. But it 'will be enough to give you an 
idea of the kind of poisonous stuff we are feeding 
(o the native populations wherev they happen to be. 
listen to this, for example. Listen to this: 
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“ ‘The enormities perpetrated in the South Seas 
upon some of the moffensive islanders well nigh 
pass belief. These things are seldom proclaimed at 
home; they happen at the very ends- of the earth; 
they are done in a cc>fner, and there is none to reveal 
them. But there is, nevertheless, many a petty 
trader that has navigated the Pacific whose course 
from island to island might be traced by a scries of 
cold-blooded robberies, kidnappings, and murders, 
the iniejuity of winch might be considered almost 
sufficient to sink her guilty timbers to the bottom 
of the sea.’ 

^|Those are American lx*aders he is talking about, 
la<lies and gentlemen. Now let me. Jet me, let me read 
^ou one more, 'fhank you, Duncan. Here it is. Listen 
to this now, Same book. Same VTiter, Howard 
Mchille. Renumber that name, ladies and gentlemen. 
Howard Alc/iiUi. Listen to tliis: 

“ "Wc breathe nothmg but vengeance, and eqi 
armed vessels to traverse thousands of imles of 
ocean in order to execute summary punishment 
upon tliL oflendtis. On arriving at their destination, 
they burn, slaughter, and destroy, according to the 
tenor of written instructions, and sailing away from 
the scene of devastation, call upon all Christendom 
to applaud their courage and their justice.” 

Mugonnigle removed his glasses. He smiled bitterly, 
don’t care what they say about me. 1 am going to 
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get the people responsible for this sort of thing. How 
are we ever going to win the minds of the free world 
if we persist in telling them the truth ?” 

He narrowed his eyes and pressed his lips together 
into a hard line. “Palfrey/’ he said, suppressing gas, 
^"yoxi'rc a young man, and I have little doubt, but 
what for your education, you’d have been a Jl^e young 
man. 1 don’t want to see you go to jail. Won’t you 
make a clean breast of this terrible thing? Won’t you 
tell us . . . won’t you tell the American people . . - who 
is behind all this 

^“It’s just Herman Melsulle,” Sam said. 

“Wc know all ab(^iit the ccfl meetings you attended 
in 0,^ibrjdge. Bcgm vith that/' Mugonniglc pleadcdi 
"‘Tell us about the^cell meetings.” 

“I’m afraid, G)ngn*ssman, tlut f don’t know wliJt 
you’re talking about. J’\e nc^ei been m a cell in my 
life.” 

^All right,” Mugonniglc said, sighing, carrying 
tlyp whole weight of tlus unaided, “all right. If that’s 
the way you want it. D mi > the witness, Mr. Burke.” 

“I belonged to the Racquet ^Jub at Philip lixminUr 
Academy,” Sam saiel, h(^pini that would prove 
satisfactory! 

“Dismissed,” Burke said. 

“And, don’t try to leave the country,” Mugonngle 
called after Palfrey as he left, the hearing-room. 

Matthew Harthson took the stand next; he winked 
g.t Evans as he passed the table. 1 v^ans had, after all, 
written the script for him. Evans, however, did not 
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feel pleased any longer. He knew what was going to 
happen. 

Hardison, wearing a dark blue double-breasted 
suit and a stiff collar sat down and placed his hands 
together. It was meant to be a contemplative gesture, 
not a prayerful one. Yes, he said, in answer to 
Mugonniglc’s question, he had been a courier for 
The Conspiracy in the Boston area. Yes, he often 
took messages to the Harvard cell; also, he added, 
he was responsible for and in sole charge of messages 
in the important triangle enclosed by Newton Centre, 
West Newton, and Newtonville. Evans, writing this, 
had thought of it as a particularly clever touch. 

® *‘And who was your contact at Harvard?’' M^^gon- 
nigle asked. 

^ Hardi^son pursed his bps. He was recollecting. ‘‘My 
contact at Harvard was . . , Comrade Sam. I never 
knew his last name until he appeared here on the 
witness stand todaj.” 

“Samuel Palfrey, then, is C omrade Sam the Harvard 
Contact Man, Is that correct?” 

“Yes sir.” 

Mugonnigle smiled. The cameras flashed. The 
reporters rushed for telephones. Lvans fan into the 
corridor and searched for Sam, but he had gone. 
Maria found Isvans sitting disconsolately on marble 
dab. 

“Evans,” she cried, “what is the matter?” 

“Oh my dear, it is my conscience. It is inflamed 
beyond bearing.” 




W AKING beside Maria in the early Saturday 
morning quiet, Tuvans reflected that there 
were many ways ti3 forgetfulness, but none so pleasant 
|is love; it was the tallest of jvory towers, and the 
most^ unassailable. VC’ithin it, even time '"moved 
difffirently : more slowK, yet faster* How quickly, 
discovering eac]^t other, they had also discovered 
daybreak at the uitidows, and were shanud iflfto 
sleeping. And even lov<*’s sleep had a different order 
of things: after four hours he was awake, refreshed 
aSid ready for more, much more of it. 

« Without waking Maria, whose dark hair spread 
fan-like on the pillow /as a part of every man's dream, 
Evans dressed and left the hrusc. 

Mrs. Rambler met him a* the foot of the stairs 
with a llnowing, apj'n ciath e smde. She had the 
Southern tolerance. 

He ceturned in fifteen minutes with containers of 
orange-juice and coflee, thc'American breakfast tl^t 
horrifies all of us, yet prepares us for a day of frenetic 
activity. He liad also three paper s the day’s news bcine 
essential to a repast of vitamins and nerves. 
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He put the brown-paper bag on the bed and, 
kissing her ear, said, “Wake up, my darling Maria. 
I have come bearing curious gifts.” 

“Dear Evans,” she said, awake and articulate at 
once — a talent he was quick to admire, “dear Evans, 
your smallest remark is full of classical echoes. What 
a rich life we will have together!” 

“1 am certain of it, Maria,” Evans said, lus voice 
as close to emotion as a stoic could ever allow. Her 
shoulders, he noted, had more than the echo; they 
were, as were also the gifts she had brought him, 
altogether classical. ^ 

She sipped her ccifFce. His contained sugar and he 
st#rred it with a plastic spo^)n that bv>rc in gold letters 
the motto: “It’s the Gcoigc Washington for Drugs, 
Bmlogjcals, and Fountain Service.” 

“I suppose you’re wondering, L\ans, why it is 
I dunk my coffee before my orangc-juice.” 

“1 did not bke to ask, Maria,” 

‘It seems to me just sense not to take acids or\ 
an empty stomach.” She tapped the lid of the orangc- 
jmee contamc r meamngfulh ; the poor cardboard 
thong became suddenly menacing. 

“I daresay you’re right, Maria. Certainly there is 
quite enough in our lives to provoke ulcers williout 
throwing acids down there.” 

^“You are thinkmg of yesterday, Evans, and your 
friend Sam l^alfrey, that curious boy who admitted 
to membership in a Racquet Club ?” 

^Evans nodded, with some of Palfrey’s dolefulness. 
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‘T was thinking, too, of Balzac’s remark that men 
ought to swallow a toad every morning before 
breakfast. That way, nothing they see or do during 
the day will revolt them.” 

‘^What an odd thing for a realist to say. In my 
experience a toad seems to be a quite palatable dish 
compared to some Tve seen here. Clf course, my 
experience is limited to this city as it has been in the 
past four years. I understand that before mv arrival it 
had, from time to tinK^ showed some indications of 
promise, some sense that t\ic line early promise might 
possibly be fulfilled."’ 

Ev^ns sighed. ‘T think ^that all happened d good 
maif^" jears befote >our arri\'al. From where I sit, 
Boss Tweed looks h^^ the leader of a Clean Govern- 
ment crusade.” 

“Just promise me, Evans, that you won’t go off 
to India and give land away to the landless. 1 would 
ifave to go with you and 1 wouldn’t like it at alL 1 
%inderstand the countryside is teeming w'ith guilty 
Englishwoman detern incd to wipe out the memory 
of the Sepoy massacre.” 

“In our countrv^ the guilty arc less conspicuous. 
They have the same colour skiu as anyone else.” 

“It’s no good eating toads or even gnawing vitals, 
Evans? If you feel this way, then you must act.” 

• “Act? But my class doesn^t act^ Marta. We pretend 
not to have noticed.” 

“There comes a time when all things are possible, 
dear Evans. No matter what Mugonnigle and his 
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friends may think, Freedom is a necessity in this 
country of ours. We have gotten used to it and, 
being basically conservative, we are not going to 
exchange it for sometjiing new.” 

is a mark of your vigour, my dear, that you are 
thinking of Freedom, while I am thinking only of 
poor Sam Palfrey, who will surely go to jail because 
of a lie that I concocted,” 

‘I’m afraid it was that Nevi:on-Centre-Newton- 
ville-West-Newton triangle business that gave Hardi- 
son’s story the ring of truth.” 

Fvans groaned and ftrctchcd out on the bed 
beside Maria. He stated at the ceiling. Ihis roojn, he 
tMbught bitterly, this room that was to have beeiPmy 
log cabin, my Springfield. 

^vlaria ^opened the top newspaper and gasped. 
The Aintreys’ column began on the front page. 

“What is it Maria?” 

“Just a minute. Let me read it,” Her eyes ran dovAi 
the story under the headline: mliaille issue to bb 

RAISED IN U.N. BY KING OF CAMBO.S. 

“Jt seems that the boy King of Combos . . Maria 
began. 

Evans interrupted. “Isn’t he the one who got 
married last year and the President sent him a Wurlitzer 
for a wedding gift?” 

. . is a Melville cnlhusiast. The Aintrey tw^ins 
met him on what they call their junket to the Far 
East last year. It appears that on his birthday every 
year the Cambos national radio broadcasts a paper 
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the King wrote on Melville. It^s called Pierre et 
Ishmael: Philosophe et Marinier, Melville is so popular 
in Cambos that Mickey Spillane has been unable to 
gain a foothold. The King is also a ja22 enthusiast. 
He plays the saxophone. The Aintreys say he is the 
greatest saxophonist the other side of the Moulmein 
Pagoda.” 

‘T was certain wc had not heard the last of this. 
Poor Melville. Poor Sam.” 

‘‘Perhaps, Evans, we cJti prevail on Ilaverford 
to get him into the same jail with Arch Springer. 
It’s an outdoorsy sort of pWc in West Virginia, and 
it’s full of unco-operative lintcllectuals. It n(>\v has 
onCtpV the best libraries in the Federal prison systen^” 

‘T wonder if it boasts three copies of Tee-pee by 
Howard Melville*?” * 

“I hope you will never find out, my darling.” 

“But poor Sam. Weaving baskets. Something must 
be done, Maria.” In his anguish he used incomplete 
jentences, a manner he ordinarily despised. It m^le 
reading the Qofigressiofj' / Kcrord a cemstant torment. 

Maria was aware that Evani"* passivity — something 
must be done\ not* I must do something — might be the 
momentary result of love. In beginning love will 
satisfy every need. She would wait and hope that 
extrer^e satiety, which is a kind of boredom, would 
move him to action. 

In mid-afternoon, being driven oii> bv hunger, 
Evans and Maria went to the George >X ashington 
drugstore. Seated at a small table with a stainprdof 
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surface behind a display of hot-water bottles, ice-bags, 
and comic books, they made their plans for the future. 
Evans wanted to go west, to Arizona or New Mexico, 
far from Washington, far from his y^rtain-to-bc- 
disappointed father. They would pack their belongings 
in Maria’s car and start out on Monday, stopping in 
Maryland to be married. 

They spent the late afternoon at Maria’s apartment, 
packing her clothes and carrying suitcases and boxes 
to her car. Ihcn they returned to Javans’ rooms and 
he packed his books that were only such a short time 
out of their box. 

Tn the evening they went walking, having still 
y«uth enougli for that kind of excess. They cameiito a 
park tliat Evans had never seen before. There were 
st#nc or bronze — he could not tell in the moonlight — 
bison standing knee-deep in the grass, as if grazing 
there. There was a calmness to the scene that Evans 
found moving, the ver} stillness a part of the evocatida 
oPthe hcrcnc days on the plains, the great treks, th^ 
quiet, sacrificial spirit of men for a new nation they 
hardly understood. He wanted to sing Shenandoah but, 
punishing himself, did not. He felt it would not be 
fitting, that lovelj song in his mouth. 

‘T have often V’ondcred,” Maria said, breaking 
into his melancholy thoughts, “wh)' they put these 
bison here. Wc seem ahrays to be reproaching our- 
selves for the sins of our grandfathers and we like 
to have reminders of their excesses always around us.” 

•‘We even put them on the nickel,” Evans said. 



